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The American Community Co-operates 


NE of the really fine things about Better Homes and Gardens’ More Beautiful 

America Contest is that the interest it has aroused in communities thruout 
the nation has revealed to us who reside in them that beauty most often requires 
only our animation to uncover it. It is a curious truth perhaps that we become 
so accustomed to unsightliness in our communities that we live on and on, 
unappreciative of the beauty we can bring into our lives. 

As I write this I am looking at cards which came in to us today entering several 
score of cities and towns in this beautification project. Two of these cities are 
converting dumping grounds into small parks; another is making an unsightly 
plot of ground into a playground for the children; another is planning to plant 
its roadside approaches to the city ; another will landscape its school grounds. 

Cities and towns in all the population groups are entering this More Beautiful 
America Contest, and it is a thing to which we point with pride when we say that 
no social or fraternal organization usually found in communities has apparently 
been untouched by the urge to beautify. Parent-Teachers’ associations are co- 
operating with chambers of commerce and commercial clubs, Rotary with Ki- 
wanis and Lions, American Legion posts with the Masonic and Knights of Co- 
lumbus’ orders, garden clubs with women’s federations, railway organizations 
with city councils—all to the end that their cities may be made more attractive. 

If your garden club, civic club, or other group has not entered your community 
in the More Beautiful America Contest, it still has time to do so. It may win 
the $1,000 award or part of the $1,500 in other awards offered by Better Homes 
and Gardens for the best examples of permanent improvement. Full particulars, 
with entry card, will be sent to any group or person wishing to enter —THE 
EDITOR. 
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Our Pledge to You: Bee, Gomes 
published in the interests of better homemaking 
for folks living in cities, towns, and suburbs. 
If you purchase any article advertised in Better 
Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as repre- 
sented in the avertisement, we guarantee that 
your money will be returned if you mentioned 
Better Homes and Gardens when you purchased 
the article. We do not guarantee accounts of 
honest bankrupts. 
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THE EDITOR 


LOOKS AT ADVERTISING 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ 

first obligation is to its subscribers and 
readers. It is of vital importance to you 
and to us that our editorial material be 
dependable and authoritative. It is just as 
important to both of us that our adver- 
tisers and the statements made in adver- 
tisements be absolutely dependable. 

A guarantee of the return of money paid 
for merchandise advertised in Better Homes 
and Gardens, if not found as represented, 
appears in each issue of the magazine. 

One of the recent developments in the 
business world has to do with food adver- 
tising. As this is being written, legislation 
is pending which would further safeguard 
the buying public in the purchase of 
canned and packaged foods. 

Food manufacturers generally are hear- 
tily in sympathy with the general prin- 
ciples back ofthe Pure Food Law enacted 
some twenty-four years ago and are sup- 
porting the additional proposed legislation, 
as Wainwright Evans shows in his article, 
“A Man Explores the Mysteries and Prob- 
lems of Canned Foods,” in this issue. 

One of the objects of the new set of stan- 
dards is to see that packages contain ex- 
actly what is represented by the label in 
quality as well as quantity. 

Better Homes and Gardens is glad to 
endorse the efforts of food manufacturers 
to secure additional legislation which will 
give consumers a better knowledge of what 
they are purchasing in foods and at the 
same time operate to the benefit of manu- 
facturers who are offering high-grade 
products to the public. 

Regardless of the success of the proposed 
legislation, we feel that one way to be sure 
of getting satisfaction in the purchase of 
food products is to buy those brands which 
are nationally known and with whose 
quality the public is acquainted. As a rule, 
a manufacturer, regardless of the business 
in which he is engaged, will hesitate to 
back an inferior quality with advertising. 
This fact alone is highly significant. 


When purchasing food products, there- 
fore, it is safer and more satisfactory to buy 
nationally advertised brands of known 
quality than to buy private brands whose 
quality may be unknown. 

All are familiar with the saying, ‘‘Ad- 
vertising pays.” But did you ever stop to 
think how much advertising pays you, the 
consumer? 

I picked up a recent issue of Better 
Home and Gardens and glanced at random 
thru the pages just to test this theory. I 
was actually amazed at the results. The 
first thing I saw was an excellent recipe 
for a salad dressing, and several household- 
appliance suggestions were sure to appeal 
to homemakers. Next was a machine to 
save backaches in garden work. Next was 
an idea for keeping children safely in the 
back yard. Next was a four-color picture 
of an attractive house—roofing was the 
material advertised, altho the picture gave 
excellent ideas about architecture, color 
harmony, and landscaping. 

And so it goes. In a real sense, our guar- 
anteed advertisements supplement our edi- 
tiorial material. 

Most advertising today is written by in- 
telligent men and women who know 
readers’ wants and needs. Those writers 
know that their appeal must be to the in- 
formed mind—the mind that is fully alive 
to present-day problems. So they met the 
demand with valuable information. 

Therefore, we suggest to our readers 
that they consider our advertisements on 
the basis of definite value to themselves 
and apply the same judgment in reading 
them that they do in reading editorial ma- 
terial. The advertisements in Better Homes 
and Gardens deserve attention on the 
simple basis of containing facts and ideas 
which benefit the reader, which enable him 
constantly to improve his home. 

In a subsequent issue we shall present a 
number of ideas which have to do with the 
important relationship of national adver- 
tising to national prosperity.—-EDITOR. 
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ULY is the month when the 

flowers blaze in color. Heat 

opens them rapidly, bees 
and insects fertilize them, seeds 
develop. It is at night or early 
in the morning that the garden 
is at its best. Cut your flowers 
with long stems in the morning 
or at night. This prevents seed- 
ing and is a method of pruning 
which causes new growth to be 
produced. Plunge the flowers 
deeply into water as soon as 
they are cut and let them stand 
for several hours before arrang- 
ing them in the containers. 


T IS seed-sowing time for 

any perennials and biennials. 
When spring comes, how we 
regret having forgotten to sow 
pansies, Canterbury-bells, and 
foxgloves. All these seedlings 
will greatly suffer for lack of 
moisture as soon as they are 
up. Sow the seeds in a semi- 
shaded place, water them free- 
ly, remembering that the most 
precarious time in the life of a 
seedling is just after germina- 
tion, a period when dry soil is 
fatal to their fragile lives. 


WE HAVE had consider- 
able comment about “An 
Old, Old Book Taught Me 
About Delphiniums,” which 
we published in the May issue. 
The writer of the article was 
even accused by some persons 
as being a dealer in American- 
grown seeds. Of course, experi- 
ences differ in such matters as 
percentage of germination, and 
her article dealt with her own 
results only. 

Mrs. O. Everett, of Oelwein, 
Iowa, a true delphinium enthu- 
siast, has tried out all the well- 
known strains and says that 
she sees no difference between 
the European and the American 
seed. She writes: “I keep 
my seed in a refrigerator over 
winter. The old bugbear about 
fresh seed has become a 
mental hazard to many people. 
Fresh seeds may germinate 
more quickly, but older seeds 
are also good. If I wish to hasten germination I soak my 
seeds overnight, then dry them between blotters and sow as 
usual. I know my percentage of germination because of the 
price I pay for the seeds—I count them.’’ 


LANTS are shaded to temper the sun’s rays. “Sun is not 

poisonous to plants,’”’ a nurseryman once told me. “We 
want to provide shade in order that the rays of the sun do 
not scorch the tiny plantlets.’’ 

Lath shade, then, is ideal because the areas of sunlight are 
constantly shifting. Every gardener should have such a 
shade, which is easily made by nailing lath to a frame. Each 
of the laths should be spaced apart the width of a lath. 


NTS which build their craterlike homes on the lawn are 
annoying but rather easily controlled by the use of carbon 
bisulphide or calcium cyanide, either of which is injected into 
the ant hills. Carbon bisulphide is a liquid which evaporates 
quickly, forming a gas heavier than air. Several trade names 


Along the Garden Path 





The garden path of Mrs. David 
Wright, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


are given to calcium cyanide, a 
powder which can usually be 
obtained from your local flor- 
ist. Sprinkle less than a tea- 
spoonful over an ant hill and 
cover it with a newspaper. As 
if by magic, the ants emerge 
from their underground pas- 
sageways and drop dead. 


OME days ago a _ person 

asked whether the auto- 
mobile had not lessened our 
interest in gardens. 

Yes and no. The joy of trav- 
eling here and there takes time 
from the garden, from all other 
home activities. Nevertheless, 
he who travels sees the count- 
less charming gardens which 
are being made all over the 
countryside. He comes home 
inspired with a desire to live 
in more attractive surround- 
ings. And, too, the automobile 
has made it possible to go to 
the nursery to choose plants 
which may be brought home 
and planted at any season. 


“ A RECIPE Sure to Make 
Women Beautiful’ came 
in today’s mail from Will B. 
Otwell, of Illinois. Because it is 
not a secret, I pass it on to you: 
“Go into the sunniest part of 
your yard and lay out a gener- 
ous flower bed. With bare 
hands plant it with seeds and 
plants and bulbs. Very soon the 
sun and soil will join to pro- 
duce mystery in this spot. No 
one has ever yet quite been 
able to fathom the secret. 
Visit and watch it and talk and 
dream and pray about it, for 
it is to make you beautiful. 
When the blossoms come—love 
them, study them, tell the 
neighbors about them, and 
when John comes home take 
him by the hand and lead him 
to it. Then hold your hands 
underneath the blossoms and 
talk to them. Call them all the 
sweet names you can think of. 
Open your soul to their inspi- 
rations and thank God for this 
beautiful world. Beauty be- 
gets beauty. Let your bare hands come in contact with the 
soil. Let your bare face bask in the sunshine, and let your 
soul be open to God’s love and care, and you will grow more 
and more beautiful with each succeeding year.”’ 


AX SCHLING, New York florist, has ideas. He knows 
that naming color combinations are like naming com- 
positions in music. He considers Dresdener colors pale pink, 
pale blue, and white combinations; Pastel are the soft tints 
of light blue, amber, and yellow; Castagena includes the 
strong flame coloring with soft deep red tones; Sunrise is an 
assortment of all yellows and oranges; Dawn of Morning 
combines the soft tints of pink; Othello is a mixture of the 
dark reddish tones; and Fauntleroy includes a combination 
of the bluish tones. 
Of course, such names are not exact nor proper, but they 
are suggestive. 
What names would you use to describe your favorite color 
combinations?—A. C. H. 
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Nearly every home bas a corner set aside for the man of the family... a bobby nook, if you will . . . 

where he is left pretty much to bis own devices. Here is an excellent place for a telephone—for a 

man, settling himself for an evening at bis hobby, likes to have all things handy . . . his pipe, 
his papers, bis telephone. 





Sometimes it is convenient to bave telephones in And assuredly there are few places where a tele- 
alcoves, or in hallways. The chief thought is phone is needed more than in the kitchen. Here, 
to have them in all important parts of the calls can be placed or answered without getting 





house, so they will save steps and time. too far from an active and temperamental oven, 









A charming Convenience Feature 


for Homes of Moderate Size 








‘Byssebes within easy 
reach of all the places most lived 
in... for the full measure of 
ease and comfort 


7 7 7 


THERE are certain locations in a home 
more lived in than others ... a man’s 
den, for instance, where he is free to carry 
on his favorite hobby to his heart's content. 

Or the living-room, with its inviting 
atmosphere of comfort and good cheer . . . 
or the kitchen, gleaming and efficient. And 
in them, convenient telephones . . . fora 
telephone gives to any room that final 
touch of ease and comfort which makes 
the modern home so livable. 


It is this note of /ivability that makes 
telephone convenience particularly desir- 
able in homes of moderate size. For with 
telephones in handy locations throughout 
the house, calls may be placed or answered 
with complete ease. There is no necessity 
to interrupt whatever you may be doing 

. no need to journey to another room. 
Here is the world, right at your finger- 
tips: neighbors, shops downtown, friends 
in other cities, countries across the sea! 


And telephone convenience is not ex- 
pensive. In fact, an extension telephone 
costs only a few cents a week. Your local 
Bell Company will gladly show you how 
little it really costs to enjoy this modern 
convenience—and nelp you select appro- 
priate locations for telephones in your 
home. Just call the Business Office. 





See Advertising Index, page 69 








UMMER sun beats merci- 
lessly down on city pave- 
ments. Shops, stores, and 
offices are insufferably hot and 
stifling. There is smoke, sweat, 
grime, and my mind is distracted. 

Roar of elevated trains, harsh 
clanking of street cars, endless 
clacking of typewriters, banging 
of elevator doors, raucous voices 
of youngsters rending the air with 
“Extray—all about the murder 
trial,’’ ceaseless blare and hum of 
never-ending traffic, restless tu- 
mult and hurry of crowds on the 
sidewalk, the nervous dash to and 
from the commuter special—what 
a period of insanity is July to 
folks who do the work of the 
cities. 

In such a time it is that the 
garden and the home lawn mean 
most. It’s a place of quiet and 
peace, where one can wear old 
clothes, relax, and forget. Often I 
have to travel to the big cities in 
summer, but always I hurry back 
to our place out in the suburbs. 


July is the month that deter- 
mines whether we are real gar- 
deners or just flashes in the pan. 
The flash is one who gets the 
fever in spring, when air is balmy, 
things are turning green, spring 
flowers are blooming, and rushes 
out with great activity to do a lot 
of digging, sow a lot of seeds, buy 
a lot of plants from the nursery; 
then when the hot days of July 
come on, sits back in the shade 
and forgets the garden while the 
weeds grow up in border and seed- 
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A faucet on the end of 
the garden hose is handy 





A beauty spot in the gardens of the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture, Groton, Massachusetts 


At the right is the writer’s work- 
shed and his frames and beds for 
propagating and growing perennials 
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frame and the shrubbery droops for lack 
of care. 


The good gardener knows that there is 


plenty of work ahead in July. Things must 
be kept cultivated and if needed, water- 
ing done judiciously. Faded flowers of 
gaillardia, coreopsis, Violas, delphiniums, 
and other things need to be picked, strag- 
glers trimmed, plant food given the chrys- 
anthemums, and dahlias staked. 


The rock garden needs a weeding. The 


seedframes are fast filling with little 
plants, so ground should be spaded some- 
where and these seedlings transplanted 
into rows to grow strong and sturdy. 


In July I like to give my perennial 


border what I call a shave or boyish bob. 
I go thru it with shears and scissors, trim- 
ming and pruning things to get rid of 
faded flowers and seed pods. It’s a good 
time to pull out biennials that have 
bloomed, such as sweet-williams. Fill their 
places with annuals if you have a supply 
of stocky plants, such as snapdragons. 





Many of us travel in July or August. 
If you do, why not visit gardens as you 
go along? You will find that other gar- 
deners will welcome your visit and be 
pleased to show you around. As a 
credential, I always carry my mem- 
bership card in the American Rose 
Society, but I seldom need to use it: 

If you are timid about visiting pri- 

rate gardens, there are plenty of pub- 
lic gardens and parks, also nurseries, 
you can visit. I like especially to visit 
the gardens on the campus of any state 
agricultural college or university I can. 
Some interesting ones are at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan; and the Lowthorpe 
School of* Landscape Architecture, 
Groton, Massachusetts. I suppose that 
I have offended someone by mentioning 
only these few places. 


Early this month gather delphinium 
seeds if you have some blooms that you 





especially liked. You can sow these 
new seeds at once. 


The butterflybush (Buddleia) is so 
called because it attracts myriads of 
butterflies when in bloom. Bergamot 
should be called the hummingbird- 
flower, then, for its bloom and pungent 
odor, or something, brings the hum- 
mingbirds to my garden every summer. 


Did you know that if the Japanese 
beetles—that new pest of our eastern 
sections—feed on geraniums this will 
poison them? There is more poison in 
the flower than in the leaves and more 
in a geranium grown in the sun. 

So powerful is the poison that within 
24 hours after eating it the entire 
digestive system of a beetle is de- 
stroyed. Geraniol, an oil from gerani- 
ums, will attract these beetles. It is 
a bait which has been used to draw 
beetles to a single tree, where they 
can be disposed (Continued on page 54 
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The Garden Celebrates Independence 


AT is meant by the Great 
American Garden, and who 
dictates its style—tle land- 


FRANK A. WAUGH 


HIS month, when we celebrate the one hun- 


scape architect or the home gardener? 
There are some who think that the 
gardens of America are direct impor- 
tations from Europe. Some strange 
critics believe that the landscape 
architect has perversely disregarded 
the wishes of common folks. 

Garden art, however, like the 
other arts, still grows up from the 
common people instead of being 
handed down from Parnassus by the 


dred fifty-fourth anniversary of the birth of 
this nation, we might well commemorate, too, 
the beginnings, at the same time, of our na- 
tional style of gardening—an easy, open, free, 
exhilarating style, peculiarly American, says 
Frank Albert Waugh, writer of this particularly 
appropriate article for this July magazine. 

r. Waugh, professor of landscape archi- 
tecture at Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
is a member of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, author of more than sixteen 

ardening books, and member of the Advisory 
ouncil of the More Beautiful America Contest 
sponsored by Betier Homes and Cardens.—EDITOR. 











godly landscape architects. Sophocles 
wrote of things his fellowmen knew, 

and Beethoven lived on folk tunes, and— 
but this analogy is too alluring; we must 
leave it. 

If we come back, then, to the American 
gardens themselves, look at them criti- 
cally, substituting sympathy for prejudice, 
we shall see some pleasant, instructive 
things. We may wander down Elm Street, 
or Pearl Street, or Buena Vista Avenue, 
or any other quiet residential row in any 
native town, from Eastport, Maine, to 
San Diego, or from Puyallup to Miami, 
and there we shall find the accomplished 
facts. There they grow—thousands of 
quiet, unpretentious little homes where 
the real citizens of the United States live. 
Each one occupies its little plot of ground, 
and the ordering of this ground is our 
national landscape architecture. 

First of all, we shall see thatthe Ameri- 
can ideal demands this snug plot of 
ground, for tho thousands of families do 
live in flats without land, it is clearly 
understood by all that the flat or the hotel 
is not an American home. Nothing will 





give the physical setting to that home, 
nothing will satisfy the powerful national 
ideal, less than a separate house on its own 
little lot. 

This principle lies so deep that no one 
can tell whether it be a social standard, a 
religious doctrine, or an esthetic demand, 
yet it is fundamental to all gardening, and 
certainly the landscape architect did not 
invent it. 

Our eyes will catch a line of cottages 
well set back from the street, leaving open 
front yards. This setback is obviously 
greater than in the European communi- 
ties. In fact, this open front yard is pe- 
culiarly an American idea. It is so dear to 
the American mind that cities and towns 
pass by-laws to hold the houses back to 
line, and even the real-estate men, intent 
only on making a thousand dollars, write 
it into their deeds. From whence came a 
distinct and decisive national style? Not 
from the landscape architects, of course. 

Then there is the garage, for Mr. Aver- 
age American must have his car. This he 
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will place back of the house, or near 
the rear corner, preferably on the 
north side of the lot. If space is espe- 
cially scant, he may attach it to the 
house or put it under the kitchen. 
The little roadway which brings the 
car to the garage also brings the coal 
to the cellar. And the area dedicated 
to these menial chores also blossoms 
on Mondays with the family wash. In 
sum, we have a small area, on the 
poorest aspect of the house, adjoin- 
ing the kitchen, the laundry, and the 
coal bin, where the domestic service 
is concentrated. The landscape archi- 
tects have adopted it, but they did 
not originate it. The idea grew up from 
the common soil just as naturally as the 
custom of eating doughnuts for breakfast 
and apple pie for dinner. One is just as 
native and American as the other. 

While Americans are disgustingly ex- 
travagant with land, most of them are 
able, even on their smallest house-lots, 
to have something saved over after the 
traditional front yard and the necessary 
service area have been allotted. This is 
what the landscape architect calls the 
private garden; he tries to draw it up, 
separate it from the public gaze and the 
family wash, connect it conveniently with 
the living-rooms, and give it color and 
character. He can do much to increase its 
usefulness and beauty. But even this 
family garden was not his discovery. The 
average citizen already had the idea firmly 
established on American soil and its de- 
velopment was as native as the germ 
itself. To say that this represents any 
importation from Italy, France, or Eng- 
land is like calling (Continued on page 60 








Ouietly elegant 
under a mass of cool 
vines, Schumann- 
Heink’s Spanish- 
type home belongs 
to the semitropics 


Just outside the 
























kitchen entrance, 
Madame creams a 
cake and enjoys her 
beautiful garden 






















“ HAT we sometimes consider 
burdens, drudgery, and the 
like are often blessings in dis- 


guise,” said Madame Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, as we sat, one afternoon, in 
her California home. 

“T would strongly recommend house- 
work to all American girls,’”’ she continued 
with a smile. “I have found that work 
about the home developed in me a con- 
stitution that has been one of my most 
valuable possessions. And talking about 
music and careers—if one is preparing for 
a career or not, simple pleasures and 
wholesome surroundings are an advan- 
tage, and I decry the tendency of many 
young students to forget all about so- 
called ‘home’ duties. These young people 
must keep simple. I have sung musical 
comedy, concerts, and grand opera; I 
know how to cook, wash, and iron. I 
know how, because I once had to do it, 
for I know what it is to be poor. Singing— 
as does good living—after all the training, 
comes from the heart, outward. Home- 
making makes for a broader outlook on 
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the part of any woman or artist. Many 
times, in the earlier days of my career, 
when I was constantly preparing new 
operatic roles, I learned my role while 
working over the kitchen stove, stirring 
the cooking food with my right hand, 
while on my left arm I held a baby, and 
in my left hand, my opera score. 

“Now, altho my children are grown, 
and necessity no longer has so much 
to do with my life, my home is always in 
my mind, no matter where I am. Home- 
making is, to me, an outward expression 
of an inward ideal. 


HAT Madame Schumann-Heink has 

always had her home constantly in 
mind was displayed many years ago at 
the time I first heard her. In company 
with many other students, I had listened 
to the concert in the old Oliver Theater, 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, and had adored 
both the singing and the great artist’s 
beautiful blue velvet gown! Afterward we 
watched her drive out of the alley from 
the stage entrance of the theater, her 








“IT Recommend 
Housework’ 


—Says Madame Schumann-Heink 
to American Girls 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


plain black coat buttoned tight up to her 
chin, a simple black hat on her head, and 
a grim unseeing look on her face. 


HE next day we learned that Madame 

had driven directly to the station, 
where she had sat alone until the midnight 
train came in, and that she had gone, unan- 
nounced, all the way to her home in New 
Jersey, where she could only stay one 
night, because she was so homesick and 
so lonesome for her children. 

Our first impression of Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink’s present home, at the cor- 
ner of sunny Orange Avenue, in Coronado, 
California, was that of a quietly elegant 
gray-stucco house built somewhat in Span- 
ish style, set well back from the palm- 
bordered street in a well-proportioned 
lawn and festooned with luxuriant vines. 
Brilliant awnings shaded the second-story 
windows from the semitropical sun, and 
effective planting of shrubs and hedges 
softened the stern outlines of the wide 
front porch. 

Soon we reached the open door, typical 
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of the great-hearted hospitality of 
the home we were to visit. The singer 
herself, just home from one of the 
long journeys which were bringing to 
a close her coast-to-coast “Golden 
Jubilee” tour, smiled at us from the 
doorway. Our greetings over, and 
Miss Sattler—for twenty years her 
trusted secretary and friend—intro- 
duced, we must at once be shown 
thru the house. Madame is a thoro 
homemaker, loves everything per- 
taining to a home, and her guests are 
at once aware of the restful homelike 
feeling which pervades the place. 

On entering from the partly cov- 
ered, partly uncovered front porch, 
one steps directly into a formal hall- 
way. On the left is the large and 
beautifully appointed parlor and 
music room, which runs clear across 
the house from front to back. It isa 
room of distinction. Here are the 
grand piano-—suggestive of many 
happy hours of song—many rare art 
objects gathered during Madame’s 
fifty years’ travel, and valuable 
paintings. A few cherished wreaths, sug- 
gestive of past triumphs, hang on the wall 
near pictures of loved ones. A Chinese 
teakwood cabinet, with exquisite carv- 
ings, holds a place of honor. 





HE walls, paneled with richly colored 

wood, two-thirds of the way to the 
beamed ceiling, reflect the warm color 
noted in the Persian rugs on the floor. 
The huge davenport, deeply cushioned 
chairs, and wide fireplace suggest the 




















The parlor and music room, above, 
shrine for the grand piano, runs the 
length of the house, front and back 


“Flome and music share my time and 
affections,” says Schumann-I1cink 
( Icft) 


Below: Another view of the parlor. 
The paintings and many other ob- 
jects of art are tastefully arranged 





beauty and comfort which are so 
evident in all the rooms of the 
house. Thru the delicate curtains on 
the French doors at the back of the 
room we could catch a glimpse of a 
pleasing vista in the grass-covered 
patio and the rear garden outside. 

To the right of the hallway is the 
dining-room, and from the hallway 
one mounts, by a broad stairway, to 
the floor above, where the famous 
artist has her personal sitting-room. 
Here also are the family sleeping 
rooms, while from the third, or upper, 
floor there opens a most inviting 
sleeping porch, the glow of the Cali- 
fornia sunshine here, as in the rooms 
on the floor below, being softened by 
large canvas awnings that are both 
useful and ornamental. 

Equally inviting and harmonious 
are the grounds about the house. To 
the rear are lemon, orange, and eu- 
calyptus trees, and an enormous rub- 
ber tree which Madame had brought 
to the Coronado home from Gross- 
mount, her first California home in 
the mountains, above San Diego. 

At one side, some distance from the 
house, are the garage and the servants’ 
quarters. Between the garage and the 
house, and sheltered on both of its other 
two sides by a low and picturesque wall, 
is a charming tho small garden. 


The walls, built of stucco and stone and 
partly concealed by the friendly vines, 
form a delightful background for the 
flowers and at the same time conceal the 





kitchen entrance from the front approach. 

The charm of the old-fashioned favorite 
flowers is greatly in evidence, and to these 
are added several varieties of flowers sel- 
dom seen in abundance in outdoor gardens 
save in this climate. There are, in their 
season, tulips, roses, poinsettias, and 
fuchsias, which hold the first place in the 
singer’s affections. Coziness and intimacy 
are the predominating characteristics of 
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this restful and most satisfying garden. 

Next comes lunch. Madame Schumann- 
Heink lacks nothing of the ideal hostess, 
and as we ate we visited. It was re- 
marked that thruout the house every 
detail of comfort for the members of the 
household and possible guests had been 
thoughtfully provided, that Madame is 
not only an artist of world-wide renown 
but also a real (Continued on page 64 





used, and charm because of its winding path. 





Surely this rock garden has personal distinction—memorable qualities of rock formation, plants 
The three prominent plants in the foreground 





are Threadleaf Japanese Maple, the Evergreen Candytuft, and the Rockspray Cotoneaster 


First Steps in Rock Gardening 


FRANZ A. AUST and HAZEL HANKINSON 


HE rock garden is the youngest 

garden child of the American home 

owner. It is a fascinating phase of 
gardening, and it is not surprising that it 
satisfies the needs of even conservative 
persons who are looking for something 
new and different. 

Novelty, however, is never a sufficient 
reason for the existence of any feature on 
a home place. Therefore, before a stone 
is laid or a plant is purchased for starting 
a rock garden, two questions should be 
asked and answered: “When it is com- 
pleted, what is going to be the effect of 
this addition to my home grounds?” “Will 
this new kind of garden really belong to 
the house and the grounds, the 
same as the trees and the 
shrubs and the flower borders; 
or, like the old star-shaped 
flower bed of the past, is it 
going to become, after a while, 
the proverbial ‘sore thumb’?” 

In only one way can rock 
gardening in this country ever 
become a permanent part of 
landseaping instead of a fad 
and a passing fancy. It must 
be established along sane lines 
by being made an actual part 
of the design of each individual 


the same way. Even tho the grounds are 
somewhat similar and the two houses re- 
semble each other in architecture, the 
characters and tastes of the individuals 
who occupy the two homes will be widely 
different. Therefore, no rock garden 
should ever be a copy of some neighbor’s 
rock garden. Neither should it be merely 
a spot in which rock plants are grown, 
even tho the owner’s chief delight is in 
the plants themselves. Unless the back- 
ground of the plants fits into the entire 
home-grounds picture, much of their indi- 
viduality and beauty is lost. 

Most authorities agree that the first 
essential of a rock garden is that it shall 








home grounds. 

Now, two home grounds are 
never enough alike so that they 
can wisely be treated in exactly 
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Rock plants here thrive at the base of an oak tree. 
This low retaining wall bordering a walk and 
drive is an excellent solution of such a problem 


look natural. This does not mean imitat- 
ing some particular spot in the natural 
landscape. Nor does it mean building 
miniature mountains, bluffs, or ranges of 
hills. Instead, it means the preservation 
of the spirit of some bit of natural scenery, 
interpreted in terms of the architecture of 
the buildings and landscape of the home 
grounds of which it is to be a part. It must 
seem thoroly to belong and not to have 
been artificially created. And in order 
that this may be true, design and pattern 
must enter in, just. as they have in the 
erection of the buildings. As D. W. Ross, 
of Harvard, has said, ‘““We achieve order 
and hope for beauty.”’ 

The type of rock garden that 
will be best suited to the house 
and its surroundings is the first 
thing to be decided. After 
studying the grounds there 
must be a definite plan to fol- 
low, either on paper or in one’s 
mind. This plan must show 
whether one of the various 
kinds of wall gardens is to be 
used, whether what may be 
termed a complete rock garden 
can be evolved, or whether a 
combination of the. different 
types is justified. 

The various kinds of walls 
usually make the simplest and 
least difficult forms of rock 
gardens. (Continued on page 52 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 





Try This Now 


T CHRISTMAS- 
time Mrs. Clara F. 
Godwin, of Fill- 


more, California, one of our 
friendly readers, sent us a 
charming greeting card 
showing a corner of her gar- 
den. Sky and clouds were 
painted in, and silhouetted 
against them the garden 
(made of carefully dried 
flowers, firm and bright as 
tho newly cut) was a happy 
reminder of lazy summer 
days such as are with us 
now. This card was faced 
with shining, transparent 
A populous martinhouse in Mrs. paper, thru which the flow- 
B. G. Baker's 5-year-old peren- ers gained an extra dainti- 
nial garden, Tckamah, Nebraska ness. We were delighted 

and suggested that Mrs. 
Godwin tell her magazine neighbors how she dried the blossoms 
to such beauty. Here is her reply, just in time so that you can 
experiment with the idea yourself, perhaps making birthday or 
even Christmas remembrances for your friends.—Editor.] 

“To begin with, I get the finest sand possible (river-bottom 
sand, preferably) and pick my flowers the first day they bloom 
Pansies are firmest, dry more quickly, and make the gayest 
showing, but the violet, larkspur, and single stocks also turn 
out well. 

“Into a very shallow box { pour enough sand to cover the 
bottom. On this I carefully arrange part of the flowers, making 
sure that there are also some pretty leaves. Cover these flowers 
carefully, pouring the sand on one at a time so that they will 
stay in position. I fill the box in layers of flowers and sand. 

“If the flowers are put in a sunny place they will dry in from 
two to three weeks. Then I pour off the sand as gently as pos- 
sible and brush the dust particles from the petals 
with a soft, fiber brush. The flowers-can be fas- 
tened to cards with a sparing amount of liquid 
glue, pressing them down lightly with a clean 
cloth. To make the cards more durable, I go over 
the flowers with white shellac, using a cheap, 
water-color brush. Then the cards can either be 
covered with glazed, transparent paper (the sta- 
tionery stores have it, or use candy-box wrappers) 
and bound with passe partout, or covered with 
glass and framed.’’ 











Watering Plants 


[4ST year I saw an article 

by a woman who men- 
tioned a way to water plants 
automatically when the 
house is closed for a few 
days. The plan is exactly 
the one I have used for 
several years, so I thought 
it might be of sufficient 
worth to interest many 
readers. 

When I intend to be away 
from two days to two weeks, 
[ water all of the plants 
thoroly just before leaving 
the house. Then I put a 
pailful of water (or two or 
three pailfuls if there are 


















Mrs. Black stayed in this Scotch cottage at Charlestown, 
Fife, on the firth of Forth. 





many plants) as close as 
possible to the flower pots. 
The pail of water should be 
placed upon a chair or some 
other object so as to be 
higher than the flower pots. 

Pieces of cloth, preferably 
unbleached muslin, long 
enough to reach from the 
bottom of the inside of the 
pail to the pots are then 
used as wicks. Fasten the 
strips together at one end 
and attach them to some 
weight which is heavy 
enough to keep the strips at 
the bottom of the pail. Then 
lead each strip of cloth to a 
flower pot and keep it in 
good contact with the earth 
by means of a nail or small 
stone. It is best to see that 
strips are evenly spaced 
where they go over the edge 
of the pail because if they 
touched one another the water would not travel evenly along 
each. It takes only a short time, after everything is in order, 
for the strips to become saturated and deliver the water to the 
soil in the pots. This process will continue to keep the soil mois- 
tened until the pail of water has become bone dry. 

The wider the cloth strips the greater amount of water they 
will carry. For pots 5 inches in diameter I use strips that are 
2 inches wide. It is wise to have a saucer under every pot.— 
Walter C. Michel, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





Paths at Mrs. T. C. Frantz’s 
home, Trenton, Michigan, go di 
rect to pleasant places in the yard 


Scotch Gardens 


ERE is a picture of Easter Cottage, Charlestown, Fife, 
Scotland, on the Firth of Forth, where I spent several 
months last summer. You will surely notice the 
flowers. No ground is too impoverished, no plot 
too small but that a tiny dooryard garden blooms 
the summer long in front of these gray-stone cot- 
tages—a gaudy, delightful patch before every 
doorstep! In July thousands of mammoth roses 
were heavy on their stems, delicate only by com- 
parison to the heavy blooms 
they tried to bear. By 
A little sleepy inthe August the stocks were re- 
pleasant warmth placed by the wallflowers, 
of a sunny .lawn. and snapdragons were love- 
Eloise Guthrie, Des liest then. Delphiniums 
Moines, lowa_ were the dash of the peren- 
nial border. And the pansies 
and violas! Never have I 
seen such an array, even in 
exhibition gardens here in 
America! The flowers grew 
easily; it rains nearly every 
day, and the climate is mild 
the year round. 

The Scotch take pride in 
the geometric shape of their 
flower beds. Stars, half- 
moons, and all kinds of ac- 
curate designs are kept in 
perfect outline. Tiny curbs 
of concrete hold the gravel 
paths in shape. Often white- 
washed stones are used as a 


(See her story about it.) trim. (Continued on page 69 
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Two Lovely Modern Gardened Homes 


Notice How Much Variation Has Been Achieved in These 


ARLY American and Colonial 

architecture appear to be taking 

possession of our countryside as 
never before since the days when our first 
houses opened hospitable doors to the 
courageous men who built them. Such 
houses are so inherently suited to much 
of our landscape that they appear to 
grow out of the soil, with the effortless 
beauty of the tall oaks and elms or gnarled 
apple trees that sometimes shade them. 

But there is a more practical side to the 
matter, too, which gives them an advan- 
tage. These native types of architecture 
are adaptable to almost any dimensions 
allotted them, without the loss of one bit 
of dignity. How many of us have felt 
the charm of the tiny one-and-a-half story 
clapboard or shingled houses which nestle 
beneath the trees, particularly thruout 
New England. They have an appeal of 
their own which is dissimilar to and yet 
no less than that of homes built on a far 
more pretentious scale. It is the friendly 
allure of those old cottages quite as much 
as the more imposing beauty of mansions 
which modern architecture seeks and fre- 
quently contrives to hold on to in Colo- 
nial homes of today.: 

Too often we think of Colonial archi- 
tecture as architecture which is rectangu- 
lar in plan and rectangular in elevation 
with symmetry in every part, but one of 
the charming characteristics is its ex- 
treme flexibility. Colonial architecture 


Here we have the first- and second- 
floor plans, expressive in every way 
of the inviting qualities of the 
exterior which grows from them 


& 
HUNT & KLINE, ARCHITECTS. PHOT SGRAPH BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 
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was a living architecture rather than an 
eclectic one. For a period of over a hun- 
dred years, and spreading over an area 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Florida, each section of the country 
developed its own architecture. Houses 
were living things in that they oftentimes 
grew with the needs of the family. New 
things were added, changes were made, 
until we find examples of Colonial archi- 
tecture as rambling and picturesque as 
any of the Tudor houses of England and 
yet always with a suggestion of balance 
and order of the fine old Georgian houses 
from England, from which the Colonial 
received its impetus. 

The two houses illustrated on these 
pages are exceptionally splendid exam- 
ples of what our modern architects have 
done to recreate convincingly for home- 
lovers of today that charming atmosphere 
from the homes of our ancestors.and yet 


MARJORIE REID RODES 


A sympathetic, modern adaptation of 
Colonial architecture. This house, of 
Bertram O’Connell’s, Long Island, en- 
hances the beauty of its setting, while 
the setting enhances the beauty of the 
house—the essence of true harmony 


incorporate all the requirements of our 
more complicated modern living. The 
house on the opposite page is the home of 
William Stubner, of Great Neck, Long 
Island. With the first view of it comes a 
composite impression of something both 
old and new. It is true to American tradi-. 
tions in every inch of its rythmic roof- 
lines and all the way cown to the old- 
fashioned nine-panel door with antique 
hardware surmounted by a clear glass 
transom. But there are modern touches in 
such details as the windows, for instance, 
with their broad sash and slender muntins 
giving a feeling both of luxury and of re- 
finement. The low pitch of the main roof 
is suggestive of many of the very early 
houses, but the spacious dormers admit a 
quantity of light and air which would 
have been thought quite unnecessary in 
early days. The trim copper leaders and 
gutters are another detail added by this 
age of efficiency. 


HE Stubner home is one of a group of 

Colonial houses, all of fairly modest 
dimensions but quite different from each 
other. In each one that imagination of 
the architects is expressed in variations of 
materials and pleasant irregularities of 
contour, a close relationship between 
house and landscape, and an attention to 
those small details which add so much 
both to the beauty and interest of a de- 
sign. 

The main house is finished with shingles 
12 inches wide. Contrasting with these 
are the clapboards of the garage wing and 
the flush boards of the two dormers, 
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Designed True to American Tradition 


Two Colonial Houses of the Same Architectural Style 


repeated in a section surrounding the 
entrance doorway. Walls are painted 
white, and the roof shingles and blinds, 
are a cool green. The exterior chimney, 
laid up in rough, gray native stone, brings 
another contrasting note of color and 
texture. The two-car garage is entered 
from the end so that its doors are invisible 
from the front approach. Two small 
square windows which face the street have 
been framed with white-wood trellises, 
already partially concealed beneath climb- 
ing roses, a part of the well-chosen plant- 
ing which contributes to the charm of the 
place. 


EVERAL fine oak trees shelter the 

house, completing the architectural 
effect. There is some essential quality in 
common between such houses as this and 
the overhanging branches which so often 
protect them. To the natural setting the 
architects have added a gracious base 
planting of evergreens, with rhododen- 
drons and other low shrubs, and there is 
an informal garden at the rear, a bright 
picture visible from the sun porch. A walk 
of irregular flagstones winds its way across 
the lawn to the stone steps of the front 
entrance, and beside the door, on the 
shingled wall, hangs an antique ship’s lan- 
tern, of wrought iron, and a barometer. 

The interior architecture of the house 
is carried out in the old tradition, but 
here again it is expressed in accordance 
with modern ideals. There is a sense of 
spaciousness. The ceilings are higher; the 
doors, like the windows, are larger than 
in the very old houses. Those broad sash, 
slipping smoothly up and down, are quite 
different from the smaller ones of our an- 
cestors, which have an illogical way of 
sticking open during rainstorms and hold- 
ing themselves tightly when we want to 
raise them. 

The rooms downstairs have random- 
width oak-plank flooring laid with wood 
pegs. In the living-room are rough-hewn 
solid chestnut beams contrasting with the 
light-buff tone of the walls, which are in 
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The William Stubner house, at Great Neck, Long Island, illus- 


trates a charming combination of materials in chimney, 


walls, 


and roof which blend with each other.in the surrounding foliage 


sand-finished plaster. Wide chestnut 
boards line the shallow bay windows 
above low built-in bookshelves at one end 
of the living-room. Between these win- 
dows is the fireplace, a picturesque con- 
struction of rough stone and brick with 
a great oak lintel, and against the over- 
mantel, the owner’s hunting horn and gun. 
It is a staunch and simple architecture, 
suggestive of days when life was a more 
practical and less luxurious matter. 

The dining-room has oak-plank flooring 
and white woodwork. Above the white 


wainscot is a Colonial paper depicting 
scenes from the hunt, like the over-mantel 
decoration, an indication of the owner’s 
tastes. The sunny breakfast alcove which 
adjoins the room on one side is decorated 
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in very much the same general style. 

The other house is the home of Bertram 
O’Connell, designed by the same archi- 
tects, and it is surprising to see how much 
variation can be achieved in what is 
obviously a house in the same style. Here 
we have the overhanging clapboard gable 
with the diamond-paned windows below, 
reminiscent of the House of Seven Gables 
and such other very early American homes. 
But the house shows itself as one fitted 
to modern needs in its every line. Here 
we have no slavish copying of architec- 
tural forms but a free and graceful use of 
elements and ideas such as is found in 
earlier work. No house could rest more 
gracefully in its setting nor become to a 
greater degree a part with the trees and 
grass and shrubbery with which it is sur- 
rounded. Each enhances the other, which 
is the true test of harmony. 


"THE pictures of the houses speak for 

themselves, and so, too, do the plans. 
Each has taken every advantage of the 
light, sun and air, and arrangement which 
makes living a pleasure. In each house 
the bedrooms are so arranged as to have 
light and air from at least two directions. 
The bathrooms are conveniently placed, 
and there is no compromising at any 
point with requirements of modern living. 


The plans of the Stubner house show 
how gracefully the interior arrangement 
fits the exterior. The position of the 
porch and the garage is worthy of note 















” OW about a treasure hunt for 
garden jewels, Junior Garden- 
ers?’”’ asks our Landscape Ar- 


chitect guide. 

“Jewels in the garden!” exclaims a Mas- 
ter Gardener. “I thought that diamonds 
were found in mines, under the earth.”’ 

“Well, now,’ laughingly says our guide, 
“come with me to the garden across the 
street. I shall show you one of the clearest, 
most sparkling jewels that you have ever 
seen!” 

And so we follow him thru the garden 
gate, down the cool green lawn, thru bor- 
ders of bright-hued flowers. And then— 
we catch the sparkle and glitter of some- 
thing beyond! Can it be a real jewel in the 
garden? As we hasten toward it, there 
beneath the lacy branches of two small, 
drooping trees, imbedded in a setting of 
rocks, is a clear pool of water that glistens 
more beautifully in the sunlight than any 
diamond. 

“This is our garden jewel, Junior Gar- 
deners!’’ proudly announces the Land- 
scape Architect guide. “Suppose we go 
on with our treasure hunt to see how 
many different-shaped garden jewels we 
can find. This one, and he points to the 
pool at the top of the page, has an irregu- 
lar outline. We call it a naturalistic pool. 
Naturalistic, you know, means natural 
looking, as tho Mother Nature put it 
there herself. Have you ‘ever noticed, 
when riding thru the country, that the 
ponds, streams, rivers, and even puddles 
have irregular outlines? The most natural- 
istic pool I ever saw was placed in a low 
part of the garden where the soil had 
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been taken out very gradually from the 
edge of the water down to about two feet 
in the center. The concrete lining of the 
pool came just even with the grassy edge. 
Pebbles and sand were then spread over 
the conerete in order that it might look 
like a naturally sandy water bed. Several 
groups of stones were placed near the 
edge of the pool, just as tho they had 
rolled down and become imbedded in the 
bank. They were not placed in a tight 
circle around the water’s edge like the 
one at the top of the page, for Mother 
Nature does not naturally make her rocks 
come in straight lines along the water’s 
edge. Do you notice the graceful branches 
of the birch trees, bending over the pool's 
edge, asif admiring 
their own beauty 
in the water mir- 
ror?” 


| 
“T like tosee tree | 
| 


and shrub branches 
hanging over the 
water, don’t 
you?” a Sprouter 
asks. 

“Yes, I especially 
like to see the 


An informal pool 
in this little garden 
would look like a 
Jack-in-the - pulpit 
in a bed of tulips! 





JULY is a good month in which 
to visit gardens to make notes of 
all that you see. First, decide 
whether the gardens you visit are 
And then 
see how many flowers you can 
name. In what shape have the 
people cut their garden jewels 
(pools)? Do they fit the gar- 
dens? Answer all these ques- 
tions on a piece of paper, and 
then read them over to your 
counselor when you return home. 
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formal or informal. 


Birch trees like stand at th 
pool’s edge and watch their lovel, 
reflection in the water—and so do 
this Junior Gardener and his dog. 


The Pool, the Jewel of the Garden 


The Junior Gardeners’ Last Adventure in the Landscape Architect’s Realm 


drooping branches of trees and shrubs 
gracefully arching over a naturalistic type 
of pool or rill, for that is the way Nature 
originally planted them in her woodlands,” 
answers our guide. ‘“‘Haven’t you been out 
in the woodsy thickets and suddenly 
come upon a clear, little stream with coral- 
berries, dogwoods, and willows growing 
along its edge, and even trailing their 
green fingers in the water below them? 

“This irregularly shaped pool would 
surely look queer in a little formal garden 
with straight flower.borders and paths, 
like a Jack-in-the-pulpit in the middle of 
a bed of stiff.straight tulips!”’ 

“T remember the irregular little pool 
that I pasted on (Continued on page 46 
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‘Food was served at the ‘Beechwood 
Cafeteria’—a long table in the kitchen” 


7 PARTY on a day like this. Can 
you bear it?’’ were Janet’s words 


as I met her at the corner on our 
way to Ruth’s. For Ruth was giving the 
Bicyele Club its annual July Jamboree, 
and the weather appeared to be out-doing 
itself when it came to producing heat to 
celebrate the occasion. As we rolled along, 
picking up Prue as we passed her house, 
we wondered what sort of party Ruth’s 
would be. The invitations, reading, “If 
you know beans when the bag is open, 
bring 20 to my house at 1 o’clock on July 
16,’’ had given us no inkling of what was 
in store for us, so we had donned the 
coolest frocks in our wardrobes and 
started off. 

But weather has no effect on Bicycle 
Club appetites, and lunch is always the 
most important. event on any of our pro- 
grams, SO we were a bit puzzled to see no 
signs of any preparations for food when 
we entered Ruth’s home. It was grate- 
fully cool, however, with shades drawn 
and shutters closed against the blazing 
sun. 

The rugs were up in the big, airy living- 
room, and as our eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness after the bright sun out- 
side we saw several card tables arranged 
about the room, empty except for white 
table covers. 

“Not very partyfied,’’ I thought. 

Further examination of the room 
showed big hand-lettered signs which 
read, “Not Responsible for Hats and 
Coats,” “No Cheeks Cashed,” “If you 
don’t like our service, tell others—don’t 
tell us,” and such mystifying statements. 

The other members soon came wander- 
ing in, quietly for our lively crowd, but 
even the heat was forgotten when Ruth 
announced that we were in the ‘“Beech- 
wood Cafeteria’”’ and must buy our 
lunches with the beans we had brought. 
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She then escorted us to the kitchen, : 


where a surprise indeed awaited us. 

A long, uncovered kitchen table was 
drawn across the room like a counter and 
all kinds of good things to eat were set 
out on it. 

“Form in line,’ Ruth announced, “and 
no crowding. Trays and utensils on your 





left. Keep moving!’’ 

Sure enough there they 
were, a pile of small trays 
such as one might buy at 
the 10-cent store, with 
knives, forks, and spoons enough for each 
of us wrapped cafeteria style in paper 
napkins beside them. Glasses were on the 
sink where all the thirsty ones might fill 
them from the tap. 

Each girl helped herself to a tray and 
paper-wrapped set of “‘tools,”’ then started 
down the line. If any girl felt inclined 
to be bashful about helping herself she 
soon forgot her feelings in the general 
hilarious exclamations, for each one, as 
she saw her favorite dishes, shouted, 
“Don’t take all the dessert.” “Leave some 
salad till I get it!’ and such remarks that 
would never be heard in a really truly 
cafeteria. First came desserts, in realistic 
fashion, gelatine dishes topped with cream, 
canned fruits, slices of cake, and pieces of 
custard pie, each wearing its price in beans 
on a paper tag. 

Then came crispy salads, and also potato 
salad, a platter of cold meats, and a bowl 
of big yellow summer apples. Pickles and 
olives with toothpicks thrust into each so 
they might be picked up easily and tiny 
dishes of mints were all arranged in order. 
Pats of butter and a big basket of crunchy 
rolls came next, and then, last, were the 
drinkables—milk in small bottles with 
straws, glasses of grape juice and lemon- 
ade. The steam table, Ruth announced, 
was out of commission, for which we all 
gave a shout of joy, for who could even 
think of hot foods on such a day. 


S WE reached the end of the line, big 
sister Margaret counted up our selec- 
tions and we paid in beans for the food 
we had chosen. Then we carried our trays 
into the living-room, where we saw the 
reason for the waiting card tables. By this 
time the party was in full swing. There 
were cries of ‘“May, sit here!” “Prue, sit 
with me!’ “Helen took one of my 
pickles!” and “Look, Thelma has two 
pieces of pie!’’ Not one tray was spilled, 
tho Peggy did upset her glass of lemonade, 
but that didn’t matter, for the rugs were 
not on the floor. 


How good everything tasted! And 


wasn’t it fun to have just what each one 
enjoyed. No girl who disliked potato 
salad had to make a pretense of eating it, 
while girls who adored crispy salads of 
fresh vegetables could run back for second 
servings. 


For there were more than 


The Bicycle Club's 
July Jamboree 
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enough of many dishes to go round, and 
when one favorite food ran out, why there 
were sufficient good things left to make a 
second choice just as successful. 

It was ages before we had finished 
lunch, but when it was over and we 
stacked our dishes on their trays and car- 
ried them back to the kitchen, we decided 
it was the most fun we had had at a 
luncheon, and “Almost no trouble at all,” 


laughed Ruth. 


T WAS the same way with the desserts. 

The whipped gelatine which had 
proved so popular was prepared along 
with last night’s dessert, the pies came 
from the bakery, while the cake was 
Ruth’s mother’s contribution to the 
party. As for the drinkables, a note to the 
milkman assured the small bottles, and 
the lemonade and grape juice were easily 
made. Everything had been kept in the 
refrigerator until the last guest arrived 
and then Sister Margaret had whisked the 
dishes onto the table, much less trouble 
than setting a party luncheon table, 
don’t you agree? (Continued on page 55 





“Tt was great fun auctioning off the comi- 


cal pictures, using beans for money” 
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Dwarf apples bear a large crop of fruit on trees which are so 
low in stature that picking, spraying, and pruning are easy 


Planting for Both Beauty and Use 


TILIZING what you have is sort 

of a hobby of mine, and I am glad 

to spread the gospel. It always 
seems to me that most of us have a real 
abundance of things if only we would 
practice true thrift. Why should a poor 
man buy a building lot, load himself up 
with heavy costs to ornament it, and then 
pay heavier taxes to keep it, when proper 
planting in the first place and a little 
labor afterward would help to ease his 
burden? 

The pork packer who originated the 
practice of utilizing every part of a pig 
but the squeal set a good standard for the 
home builder. He showed us that by- 
products may be as valuable as the main 
article itself. Certainly if we were to apply 
the lesson in home building we should be 
far more prosperous, and therefore pre- 
sumably happier. One of the places where 
all home owners could adopt the pork- 
packers principle is in the landscaping of 
their grounds. It is just as easy to beautify 
a place with productive plants as it is to 
use only those that are ornamental: 

When a person buys a farm for $100 to 
$200 an acre, he expects to derive a suit- 
able return in yearly income from the 
investment. But when we buy building 
lots for $1,500 to $3,000 for a plot 50 x 150 
feet, it seems never to occur to some of us 
that we should also expect to get a revenue 
from this smaller acreage. To be sure, one 
buys a building lot as a place on which to 
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build a home. This is the main use for the 
plot. But a building lot has by-products 
just as surely as a pig does, and the home 
owner who is truly thrifty will see to it 
that he gets at least some of them. 

A schoolgirl once defined thrift as the 
management of one’s property in such a 
way that it continually increases in value. 
The upbuilding of one’s neighborhood 
may or may not increase the value of one’s 
home site. But judicious planting of that 
home plot cannot fail to increase its value, 
because a judiciously planted yard is both 
an attractive setting for the house and a 
revenue-producing investment. It is a 
thing of beauty, which, in addition to 
being a joy forever, is also a constant 
producer of wealth. 


ib LANDSCAPING your grounds there 

are three sorts of plants you will have 
to use: trees, shrubby or bushy growths, 
and lowly or prostrate plants. In each of 
the three divisions there is a host of 
plants from which to choose. No two 
home owners will select exactly the same 
combinations. Yet one home may look 
about as well as another. Beauty in land- 
scaping comes more from how we plant 
than from what we plant. This being the 
case, we have great freedom in choosing 
the things we shall plant. 

In selecting our dooryard trees we can 


choose those which are purely for shade 
or ornament, such as a Silver Maple or 
White Pine; trees that are primarily pro- 
ductive, such as the apple or the cherry 
or trees that combine both the orna- 
mental and the productive in high degree. 
such as the Sugar Maple and the pecan. 
He who wants to get the most out of his 
plantings will choose plants that are both 
ornamental and productive. 

In choosing productive trees the home 
owner must be governed to some extent 
by horticultural requirements. Tho no 
tree more truly lends an air of domesticity 
than the apple does, it is no longer pos- 
sible to raise, with profit and pleasure. 
huge old apple trees such as our great 
grandfathers had on their farms. The 
coming of modern insect pests, such as the 
San Jose scale, has made it necessary to 
spray most fruit trees if one wishes to get 
good fruit. This necessitates keeping the 
trees low and bushy. So big apple tree- 
are out of the question. Yet one can grow 
small varieties with great pleasure and 
profit. 


T= Yellow Transparent, the Wealthy, 
and the Wagener are three varieties 
well suited to the home grounds because 
of their relatively small stature, their ex- 
cellent fruit, and their hardiness. These 
three will give one a succession of fruit 
from July onward. If your space is very 
limited you can (Continued on page 56 














Teaching sex is important in preparing 
the child for a normal and happy love life 
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Fitting Your Child for a Happy Life 


LEASURE and success in the task, 

Pisststctor relations with our fel- 

lowmen, happiness in the love life 

these are the three great fundamentals 

of mental health. And of these, many 
think that the love life is the greatest. 

We shall not quarrel about this. But 
when we realize that in the love life is 
included not alone protecting the child 
against serious sex mistakes but also 
rearing him so that he will be able to 
make a happy marriage, build a happy 
home, and bring into the world and enjoy 
children of his own, we begin to under- 
stand the importance of the task before 
us. 

Fitting the child for a happy love life, 
therefore, is obviously a matter to discuss 
in volumes rather than in one short 
article, but at least we may be able to 
indicate some of the main factors for 
giving our children a wholesome attitude 
toward this vital phase of their lives. 

The first consideration I am sure you 
have guessed already—that the parents 
themselves must have a wholesome atti- 
tude before they can hope to give one to 
their children. You will have to bear with 
me for trotting that old formula out again. 
But we simply cannot, in a mental-health 
discussion, ignore the influence of the 
parent, and it plays its full part in the love 
life of the progeny. So let’s face it and 
have done with it. 

All right, then. 


If we parents have 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


unwholesome quirks, if we are ridden by 
inhibitions, we cannot give our children a 
sane view. But how are we to know 
whether our attitude is healthy or not on 
this most delicate and uncertain subject? 

A very simple test would be this. That 
the mentally healthy person finds happi- 
ness and completion in mating, and that 
failure to do so in any respect is a sign of 
mental ill health. 


RE we embarrassed, offended, or dis- 

turbed at the thought of sex? Have 

we a feeling of bitterness toward the op- 

posite sex or of cynicism toward marriage 

and love? These are symptoms, just as a 

headache is a symptom of some physical 
maladjustment. 

Perhaps we ourselves are in no way to 
blame. Life may have dealt harshly with 
us, we may have a logical grievance 
against an individual or individuals. But 
we must not pass on to our children these 
same scars and mutilations. There are 
many, many honorable and decent men 
and women in the world. There are many 
happy marriages. Let us build on this 
and try to give our children a chance for 
happy mating, even tho we may have 
missed it ourselves. 

The first step toward this goal is to 
guide them wisely in the purely physical 
aspects of sex development. And the first 
step toward this is to inform ourselves 
thoroly. Because of the taboos that have 
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always hung about the subject, most of us 
know less about our own bodies than we 
do about our automobiles. With parent- 
hood, however, and the need to give our 
children proper guidance, it is necessary 
to put false modesty behind us and learn 
the facts so far as science can give them 
to us. 

There are two reasons for this: first, so 
that we may understand how the children 
themselves may be expected to develop, 
and, second, so that we may give them 
correct information when they ask for it. 

I think every parent should read a good 
physiology and a good psychology of sex 
just as soon as he or she becomes a parent. 
“The Human Body,’’ by Logan Clenden- 
ning (Alfred Knopf, $5), is a good and 
very readable book for the former pur- 
pose. Any public library, however, will 
contain volumes that it will be worth 
while to read. 


UT while I am expecting all of you to 

go more deeply into the subject if 
you have not already done so, I would 
like to pass on to you the very clear and 
simple theory of the sex development of 
children given to us by Dr. William E. 
Blatz, of Toronto, whom I am so fond of 
quoting. Human beings, according to 
him, are motivated by six fundamental 
appetites: hunger, thirst, elimination, 
rest, change, and sex. Behavior in all 
these appetites (Continued on page 39 









HERE are many points about this 
home that make it individualistic 
and give it especial charm of its 
own. Its small size connotes a friendliness 
not to be found in large houses, an inti- 
macy and informality that make it the 
very essence of home. There may also be 
delightful completeness, for the small 
home is not lacking in detail of design or 
plan nor does it lack modern conven- 
iences and the up-to-date touches that 
make home life so enjoyable today. Altho 
a complete 5-room house is planned for 
the first floor, flexibility is the main 
feature of the plan, for there is ample 
space beneath the roof for two addi- 
tional bedrooms and a_ bathroom 
should the need for them arise. 

A glance at the exterior shows that 
diminutive size does not necessarily 
mean a boxlike design. Simple walls 
of a warm gray stucco are troweled 
to an even surface. A roof of hand- 
split shingles, weathered brown, and 
the hand-adzed timber at the en- 
trance blend to form a harmony of 
color. The attractive dormers add 
distinct charm to the simple rooflines, 
and with the projecting living-room 
wing there is a feeling of rhythmic 
composition, which is doubly en- 
hanced by the attractive, pictures- 
que chimney, the arched gateway, 
and the circle window opposite it. 
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Architect 


Upon studying the exterior we 
shall find there are many features 
that enhance its beauty, and as we 
step into the covered entry the beauty 
of the hewn-timber frame is immedi- 
ately evident. The door itself has 
a primitive air, with its wide, V- 
grooved boards, its small, grilled 
windows, and its hand-wrought iron- 
strap hinges. For all its weight the 
door swinges back easily, and you 
enter the hall to discover how snugly 
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In Detroit, in which city the writer lives, he estimates that this 
charming 7-room house can be built for approximately $10,560 


Compactly and Snugly Designed 


Inspiringly Illustrating Again That the Small 
House Can Be Made Delightfully Complete 
and compactly a hall can meet the require- 


ments of modern living in a modern town. 
As we enter 


(Continued on page 61 
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Altho a complete 5-room house 
is planned for the first floor, 
flexibility is the main feature of 
the plan, for there is ample space 
beneath the roof for two addi- 
tional bedrooms and a bathroom 
should the need for them arise 
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Method o emasculating Gladiolus 
bloom. ~ Note vial for carrying pollen 
secured to thumb by rubber band 


HERE is something fascinating 
about the breeding of plants. No 
wonder that some persons who 
have not understood have called it creat- 
ing new flowers. Really, however, the 
breeding of plants is like carrying out a 
cook’s recipe except that one never knows 
how the ingredients are going to combine. 
It is not definitely known at what period 
of history the sex principle in plant life 
was first recognized, but we find traces 
of some curious customs among. the 
ancients which indicate that they had 
noted the sex activities of plants, tho they 
failed to grasp their real meaning. 

About two thousand years ago Herod- 
otus recorded an interesting annual cus- 
tom of the Egyptians. They believed that 
if they waved flower clusters of the wild 
date over their own date palms an abun- 
dant crop would result, whereas, if this 
performance were neglected their palms 
bore no fruit. They apparently had no 
idea of the real cause of this, and Herod- 
otus himself offered the suggestion that 
flies which accompanied the waving flower 
clusters in some mysterious way “vivi- 
fied,” or imparted fertility, to the dates. 

We know that in the case of the date 
as with many other species the sexes are 
borne on separate trees, and by waving 
the male blossoms over the female flowers, 
the necessary transfer of pollen occurs, 
thus causing fertilization and bringing 
about the development of the fruit. 

The first definite demonstration in 
plant breeding was made by Koelreuter 
in the eighteenth century, when he 
crossed two varieties of the Nicotiana 
and showed the striking analogy in the 
sex processes of the animal and plant 
worlds. The modern plant breeder merely 
guides these impulses in such a way as to 
produce what he believes to be improve- 
ments in plant life, whether he aims for 


A flower bagged after pollination, 
tagged to show parent and date 
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Section of a Typical Flower 


Each flower has its own character- 
istic structure. A complete flower 
is made up of sepals, which are 
generally green; petals, which are 
colored brightly; stamens, which 
are the male organs of the flower 
and bear the pollen; and the pistil, 
or pistils, which produce seeds and 
are therefore the female organs 





Rose 


larger flowers, better colors, or improved 
fruits. In other words, he brings about 
what might be called ‘“eugenic’’ marriages 
among the plants. 

It is probably not generally realized to 
what extent our flowers and also our 
fruits and vegetables are being improved 
by specialists in the various lines of plant 
breeding. It is, for instance, not many dec- 
ades ago that the insignificant little 
“loveapple’’ was grown in gardens because 
of its ornamental red berries, tho it was 
not believed to be edible. This was the 
progenitor of the extremely popular toma- 
to, and the radical change not only in size 
of fruit but also in quality and produc- 
tivity came about thru the plant breeder’s 
work. 


“THE lovely dahlia, which today shows 
such a riot of coloring and such grace- 
ful forms, not so many years ago was a 
neglected weed growing on the mountain- 
sides of Mexico. It has been brought to 
its present condition by numerous breed- 
ers who seem to recognize no limit to its 
possibilities. 
For the home owners with a small plot 
of ground and a liberal supply of patience, 


Deadnetile 
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The Fascinating Art of Crossing Flowers 


H. S. TILLOTSON 


Disk Floret 





there is no more fascinating hobby than 
plant breeding, but I cannot emphasize 
the requirement of patience too strongly. 
Not only is it called into play in getting 
acquainted with the habits of the various 
plants, but the plant breeder must be 
able to stand keen disappointment when 
the result of an experiment does not meet 
the standard that has been set. On the 
other hand, there is indescribable satisfac- 
tion in being able to produce a plant pos- 
sessing meritorious characteristics dis- 
tinct from all other plants of its species. 

In the majority of flowers the stamens 
and the pistils are readily recognized, tho 
in others careful identification may be 
necessary. The number of these organs in 
the flowers of different species varies 
greatly. In the gladiolus flower (see 
sketch) there are three stamens but only 
one pistil. This, however, is divided into 
three lobes at the tip. On the other hand, 
the rose (see sketch) contains quite a 
large group of both stamens and pistils, 
the pistils in a large cluster in the center 
of the flower. 


NDER natural conditions the trans- 
fer of pollen from the anthers, at the 
tips of the stamens, to the pistils is usually 
accomplished by the visits of bees or 
other insects, which, in flitting from flow- 
er to flower in search of the nectar which 
the plant secretes for the very purpose, 
carry the pollen that adheres to their 
bodies to the pistils of the next flower on 
their calling list. In this way “hit or miss”’ 
crosses often occur. Sometimes these are 
valuable, but generally they are not. It is 
for this reason that flowers deteriorate 
when allowed to cross naturally. 

When the breeder begins his work he 
has in mind some definite change, and as 
in the case of breeding animals, he chooses 
the prospective parents carefully. Let us 
suppose that he is working with the rose. 
First he selects a good, healthy bud that 
is to be the “mother,” or seed-bearing. 
flower. When it is just about ready to un- 
fold its first petal, the petals are carefully 
removed by small . (Continued on page 57 
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HERE shall we go this 
month: to Iceland or Java, 
to British Columbia or some 


quiet hamlet in Brittany? Everyone 
of us longs for a real vacation and 
everyone of us may have it. 

No one, even the completely bed- 
ridden, needs to stay utterly at home 
if he possesses two fairly good eyes 
and a library card. Where do you 
wish to go—is there not some country 
you have always longed to see? You 
may have four small children who 
tie you very closely to Butte, 
Montana, to Horton, Kansas, or to 
West Brooksville, Maine, but even at 
that, there is no reason at all why you 
should miss seeing Japan this sum- 
mer; some jolly book can certainly 
be found to take you there. 

When I first considered the subject 
of travel books for porch reading, I 
thought at once of William Beebe 
(the W. B. on this page. His pub- 
lishers say he invariably signs initials 
only), who is at the same time able 
scientist and delightful writer; prob- 
ably his volumes have given more 
pleasure to stay-at-home adventurers 
than those of any other one traveler. 
So I decided to ask him if he would 
tell the readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens just how he happened to 
write his books. He is a busy man, as 
you have certainly suspected if you 
have read anything of his, and his 
reply from Nonsuch Island, which 
the Bermudan Government has 
granted him for his twelfth exploring 
expedition in tropical waters, is char- 
acteristically short. Yet the letter will 
give you some idea of his love for his 
work, will show you what a sense of beauty 
he has, beauty that is a very part of all 
his writing. Few scientists are also writers 

—he is both, and his wonder at the mar- 
vels he discovers never seems to cease. 
For him the world is always new, and he 
makes the reader see it his way. My own 
favorite among his books is Galapagos— 
World’s End (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5), 
but that may be only because it is the 
first one I read. The Arcturus Adventure 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $6) is very popular, 
but there is really no comparing them: if 
you like this sort of thing at all, you will 
enjoy every one. And I can think of few 
pleasanter ways to spend July than with 
all the Beebe books on your own front 
porch! (Or side porch, if you have that 
kind.) 

A man I know told me quite solemnly 
the other day that Roy Chapman An- 
drews was his favorite travel author and 
that he considered the day on which he 
read On the Trail of Ancient Man (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $6) a red-letter day of his 
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The Fun of Front-Porch Travel 


If You Love Books You Can Go All 


Over the World These Days 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 





March 11, 1930 


Dear Mrs. LeCron: 


You ask me how I happened to 
write my books -- a question I fear I 
cannot answer. You see I don't know 
why I wrote them, and I didn't. They 
wrote themselves. Such things happen 
when one has spent enchanted days in 
mystic worlds of unearthly beauty. 


Yours truly, 


WA, 


life. I told him (tho I suspect that he had 
heard it already) that Mr. Andrews had 
written a new book called Ends of the 
Earth (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $4) which 
was almost, if not quite, as good as the 
first. On the Trail of Ancient Man is, as 
you probably know, the informal story 
of the field work of the Central Asiatic 
Expeditions to the Gobi Desert of Mon- 
golia, from which they brought back 
dinosaur eggs and many other discoveries 
of equal importance. (Yes, Andrews, like 
Beebe, is a scientist as well as writer.)The 
new book tells of a group of adventures 
which its author had in various places: of 
ten years on whaling ships, of a special 
expedition to the Dutch East Indies, of 
his life in Peking in an old Chinese temple 
which he remodeled. 


DO NOT like to mention Richard 

Halliburton’s gay but superficial ad- 
ventures in the same article which de- 
scribes those of Beebe and Andrews, yet 
Halliburton’s vitality and fun have enter- 
tained thousands, and I know from the 
letters I have received that The Royal 
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Road to Romance, The Glorious Ad- 
venture, and New Worlds to Conquer 
(Bobbs-Merrill. Company, each $5) 
have been immensely popular with 
our readers. It was Frederick O’Brien 
whose White Shadows in the South 
Seas (Star Edition, Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, $1) introduced 
those magic tropical islands of the 
Pacific to most of us, and since then 
we have read every word that his 
later books, and also those of James 
Norman Hall, have told us about 
these warm and fairylike places. 
Puka-Puka, by Robert Dean Frisbie 
(The Century Company, $3.50), is 
just such another light-hearted, 
amusing, poetic (and not too con- 
vincing!) book as O’Brien’s first; it 
offers just the same escape from the 
prose of everyday life. Perhaps it is 
just as well that these writers should 
be a bit vague and romantic, for they 
allow us to feel that the world does 
hold one small corner which is truly 
an earthly paradise. Listen to this 
from Puka-Puka: 

“The Point overlooks the reef and 
the cloud-mantled sea on one side, 
and on the other a horseshoe-shaped 
bay much like the one on the main 
islet, but larger. Here the bay is 
more than a mile across, mottled 
with fragments of reef and coral 
mushrooms which divide water so 
deep that one can barely see the out- 
lines of the coral bottom sixty feet 
below. The beach is of yellow and 
white sand, and coconut-palms and 
pandanus-trees grow to the water’s 
edge, the spring tides even washing about 
their roots. At the head of the bay are 
brown huts of the copra-makers; at night 
great fires are built there, and while I sit 
on the beach with a ground line, I watch 
the play of firelight on the water until my 
attention is engaged by a red-snapper 
that has taken my bait. 


ea the sea foods common to these 
waters are found in great abun- 
dance near the Point, and many birds nest 
in the trees by the outer beach, tho for 
some reason they avoid the rest of the 
islet. But the great attraction of the place 
is its cleanness: no mud, dirt, dust—only 
the clean white sand over which blows the 
full force of the trade-wind singing thru 
the fronds of the palms with such regu- 
larity that, at the time of a lull, one stops 
to listen, feeling that something unac- 
countable has happened, not conscious at 
the moment that it is only that the wind 
has died away. But it is never for long: 
soon it makes up again, bringing refresh- 
ing coolness to the atoll dwellers. 

“For two weeks (Continued on page 66 
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Good Food From a World-famous 
French Restaurant 


EDITH M. BARBER 


From an Interview With Raymond Orteig 


T THE age of thirteen, on the 
A thirteenth day of the month, with 
but thirteen francs in his pocket, 
a little French boy landed in New York 
City, a boy who some forty years later, 
as an American citizen, was to offer the 
$25,000 prize for the first airplane cross- 
ing between America and France, the 
winning of which made Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh the hero of the world. 

What about thirteen being an unlucky 
number? Surely it was good luck that 
brought the clear-eyed, ambitious Ray- 
mond Orteig America-ward, good luck 
for that country that was to be his new 
home. To the boy, now grown, things 
must have looked far differently in those 
days. In a new country, surrounded by 
new customs, among people who spoke 
a different language, and faced with the 
necessity of earning his own way, he 
hired out within the year as a bus boy 
in the old Martin Hotel, later to be 
known as the Lafayette, the same hotel 
which years later he was to own, from 
which he was first to be known as the 
purveyer of excellent French cookery, 
and then later as the man who backed 
the Lindbergh flight. It would seem 
that it was good luck again that brought 
Mr. Orteig to Paris on one of his fre- 
quent trips to France in time for Lind- 
bergh’s landing and which later gave 
him the privilege of receiving the famous 
aviator’s farewell, “Goodbye, dear Paris. 
Ten thousand thanks for your kindness 
to me,” when he dropped the message 
tied to the French flag. 

The flag, torn by trophy hunters, and 
the note are framed and hung in the 
lobby of the Lafayette near the statue 
of the famous general who tied the first 
bonds between the United States and 
rrance, and for whom the hotel is 
named. Almost everyone, no matter 
how often he lunches or dines there, gives 
it a more than casual glance of interest 
as he passes into the dining-room. 

But it is not of Mr. Orteig as a 
backer of the most famous airplane 
flight that I want to talk, but of the man 
under whose tutelage some of the best 
food in New York City is prepared and 
served, 

The Lafayette is one of the few 
restaurants which still retains its original 
location and its fame for its food service. 
With the Brevoort, under the same 
ownership, it is far downtown near 
Washington Square. Both restaurants 
are attached to small, old-fashioned 
hotels. What is true of one restaurant 
is true of the other, but you will find 
each with its own clientele which 
insists that its choice is the better. 
In this series of articles on “(Good Food 


From Famous Places’’ I am choosing the 
Lafayette cookery for description because 
I happen to know it a little better than 
that of the Brevoort. 

These restaurants differ from most of 
the others of the fine type in New York 
because they are typically French in every 
respect, the only modification being in 
the addition of native American products 
not obtainable in France. 

From the owner, Raymond Orteig, and 
his sons, who assist him in the manage- 
ment, to the bus boys, the staff is French. 
French is the language of the house. 

There is a table d’hote dinner served, 


and it is very good of its kind, but as all 
epicureans know, food to be at its ultimate 
perfection must be prepared at the 
moment and in small quantities. There 
are “specialties of the house’’ served on 
certain days, and there are others which 
are always on the menu. The regular 
patrons have their favorites. A certain 
well-known business man from downtown 
Wall Street comes every Tuesday for the 
Boullabaisse, which is featured on that 
day. A world-famous writer, whenever he 
comes into town from his home in the 
country, drops in for Chicken Casserole. 
An artist whose (Continued on page 36 
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The making of Chocolate Souffle is a rite over which Jorge Dincuase the pastry 
chef of the Lafayette, presides with meticulous care and great artistry 
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By adding a com- 
fortable chair, a 
corner of the din- 
ing-room becomes 
an extra room 


Furniture to scale 
for the child is 
essential to G 
well-planned and 
appointed nursery 





SCANDLIN STUDIOS 


ANY of the homes of our grand- 
| \ / mothers’ day seemed to have 
been planned solely for the com- 
fort and happiness of elderly people; 
there was little in them to express the joy 
and exuberance of youth. Heavy, pom- 
pous furniture, draperies that smothered 
the sunlight, carpeted floors that har- 
bored dust for crawling pinafores, and a 
general young - people - must - be - seen - 
and-not-heard atmosphere hung around 
them like a pall. In these houses the natu- 
ral desires of childhood were suppressed as 
far as possible; childhood itself was 
thought of as an inevitable and noisy pre- 
lude to the real business and enjoyment of 
life. 

In this generation the pendulum has 
swung far in the opposite direction, and 
the child has at last come into his rights. 
In making a home, however, in which the 
needs of young people will be satisfied, it 
is not necessary, as some parents seem to 
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imagine, that the comfort of the 
older members of the family shall 
be sacrificed. To do so is not only 
disagreeable for the elders but bad 
for the child, since it may cultivate 
in him a callousness to the welfare 
of others. The ideal is a house 
planned so that every member of 
the family can follow his own tastes, 
within reason, without encroaching on 
the rights of others. It can be achieved, 
even in a small home, without any large 
outlay of money, altho it will demand the 
same thoughtful planning that a man ap- 
plies, for example, to the running of a 
department store or other business. 


| SO doing there are two steps to be 

taken: first, a careful survey of what 
each member of the family needs, enjoys, 
and has a right to expect, and, second, a 
study of what measures, some of theni 
very simple, can be taken to give him 
what he wants. A typical family might 
consist of parents, one grandparent, an 
adolescent boy or girl, and one or more 
young children. What can be done to 
make each member of this group feel at 
home under his own roof? 

The first interests to consider are those 
of the little tots, because they are incapa- 
ble of-struggling for their own rights. 


Planning the Home 
For the Whole Family 













MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 












MARGARET FLEMING 


Many parents make the mistake of fitting 
a nursery for the very young children 
and thinking that this answers the prob- 
lem. They forget that there are certain 
adjustments to the comfort of little chil- 
dren which should be made in almost 
every room in the house and can be made 
without in the slightest way discommod- 
ing the other members of the family. 

In the first place, slippery waxed floors 
and expensive and perishable rugs can be 
dispensed with until the youngsters grow 
up, and their place can be taken by the 
practical and increasingly popular lino- 
leums, cork, and similar floor coverings. 
Economical and easily cleaned, these 
coverings can be effectively used in the 
hallways, sun porch, living-room, dining- 
room, nursery, kitchen, and bathroom. 


“TH needs of youngsters of all ages 

should be considered in the planning 
of the entrance hall, where the cultivation 
of habits of neatness rightly begins. The 
child has as much right as the grown-up 
to a definite place for his possessions and 
can hardly be expected to take care of 
them properly unless he is given such a 
place. He should have an ample closet 
for coats, hats, rubbers, skates, scooters, 
and the smaller paraphernalia of outdoor 
play. The ideal (Continued from page 42 























EATMOSS or well-rotted manure 

makes an ideal mulch for the peren- 

nial border, the annual flower beds, 
or the newly planted shrub border. A 
layer 4 to 1 inch thick makes the beds 
look neater without the labor of cultiva- 
tion after every rain. 

Blister beetles will soon appear on 
many of our garden flowers. They may be 
recognized by reason of the fact that they 
are 4% inch long with hard, bluish-black 
bodies. They are voracious eaters and 
will soon ruin many of our flowers, such 
as China-asters, dahlias, and Calendulas, 
unless they are controlled. In the small 
garden they may be picked by hand and 
dropped into a can of kerosene, or they 
may be sprayed with a pyrethrum ex- 
tract sold under various trade names. 

Climbing roses of the type of Dorothy 
Perkins should have all of the wood that 
has produced the flowers removed as soon 
as the blooming period is over. These old 
canes should be cut off at the ground. 
This will leave the new shoots to bloom 
next year. 

Flower-show judging is not difficult 
for those who are willing to spend a little 
time in study. A flower-show judge should 
know the principles of artistic arrange- 
ment of flowers, and all arrangements 
should be judged according to these 
principles. The judge of the flowers 
grown for horticultural perfection should 
know the different kinds of flowers and 
know how well each one can be grown in 
that particular locality. Inferior arrange- 
ments and low-quality flowers should 
never be given prizes even tho they have 
no competition. 

The hoe, altho an ancient garden tool, 
if kept well sharpened by filing the edge or 
















July Notes From a Gardenet’s Scrapbook 


VICTOR H. RIES 


grinding on an 
emery wheel is re- 
markably useful to 
loosen the surface 
of the soil in the 
flower beds for the 
control of weeds. 

The China-as- 
ter wilt may be 
controlled for next 
year’s crop by the 
selection of seeds 
from disease-resis- 
tant varieties and 
the planting of 
them in the soil 
which has not 
grown asters for 
several years. 

To control mos- 
quitoes, tropical 
fish, such as the 
guyppies and 
swordtails, may be 
put in the lily pool 
in place of goldfish. More than likely if 
they are in pairs they will breed profusely, 
producing a quantity of young, which, by 
the way, are born alive rather than 
hatched from an egg deposited on plants 
or on the pool bottom, as is done by most 
other fish. 

House plants will be much better off 
for the summer if the pots are buried in 
the ground so the surface of the soil is 
even with the top of the pot. They should 
be placed on the north side of the house 
beneath a tree, or a small lathhouse may 
be built over them. If a lathhouse is built 
the laths are spaced about an inch apart. 
For the average plant they need not be 
over several feet high. 

Hardy perennials, such as rock- 
cress, snow-in-summer, and Sedum, 
may be propagated by cuttings. 
The tips of the new growth, 1 or 2 
inches long, are cut from the plant 
and inserted half their length in a 
bed of clean sand. This sand should 
be in a small wooden frame covered 
by glass and shaded from the sun. 
The frame may be put on the north 




































Shrubs may be propagate t by burying 
a portion of the branch in the soil: 


To keep evergreens shapely they may 
be sheared with a sharp knife to re- 
move the tips of the longer branches 


















In tying up the chrysanthemwn, 
put the twine around the stake 
first, to keep the tie from slipping 
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side of the house 
or to the north of 
a hedge or tree. 
The cuttings 
should be rooted 
in 10 days to 2 
weeks, and by the 
time the roots are 
%-inch long 
should be planted 
in soil in a similar 
frame. 

The borers in 
the stems of holly- 
hocks and other 
garden flowers are 
not corn borers 
but various forms 
of stalk borers. As 
soon as you find 
them run a fine 
wire up the stem 
to spear and kill 
them. 

The steel gar- 
den rake is a very useful tool for leveling 
and smoothing the surface of the soil if 
we but turn it over and use the back 
rather than the teeth. 

Gladiolus may be planted during the 
first week of this month, and if the soil is 
fertile, well cultivated, and water is ap- 
plied they will ordinarily produce an 
abundance of bloom during September. 

Tall-growing annual and perennial 
flowers sometimes require supports. A 
sturdy stake of bamboo, wood, or heavy 
wire may be driven into the soil near the 
center of the plant. Short loops of twine 
or raffia may be run from this stake to 
each stem, This gives a more graceful 
and tidy appearance than when they are 
all tied together with heavy cord. 

Flower seeds may be saved from many 
of our garden flowers. Do not collect 
them until they are ready to fall of their 
own accord from the drying seed pod. 
Store in envelopes or, better still, tightly 
corked glass vials. Label each one with 
the variety, the color, and the year. 

A stimulant in the form of chemical 
plant food will be appreciated by all 
plants just before they are ready to 
bloom. Any high-test commercial plant 
food may be used according to the direc- 
tions of the manufacturer. We may also 
apply the dry plant food to the soil and 
hoe or rake it in, or in some cases it may 
be put into solution with water. 

German Iris should be divided this 
month, especially if the clumps have 
been established for three or more years. 
Divide the heavy rhizomes into pieces 
having from one to several individual 
leaf sheaths. These may then be planted 
with the rhizomes inserted in the soil 
with the level of the soil even with the 
base of the leaves. Too deep planting en- 
courages iris rot, which is more easily 
avoided than cured. (Continued on page 65 
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A sprinkling system waters thoroly, is less time-consuming, and is inexpensive. Good 
cultivation can usually take care of the water requirements until the drouth period 


The Hoes or Hose—W hich? 


vegetables, and good flowers in abun- 

dance, we must have an adequate 
supply of moisture in the soil. This we 
may insure in several ways, some of which 
require the installation of no equipment. 
For instance, we may develop a reservoir 
full of water by digging or plowing in 
autumn and leaving the furrows or the 
clods rough during winter so that water 
will flow into the soil, instead of over and 
off the surface. This practice also pre- 
vents the washing away of soil particles 
and plant food as is often the case where 
the ground is sloping and left unbroken 
after harvest. 

Up to planting time we may keep the 
surface from forming a crust by raking 
it smooth as soon as spring opens (if dug 
or plowed the previous fall) or immedi- 
ately after spring digging or plowing. 
This loose surface we must maintain by 
weekly raking and also raking after each 
rain that forms a crust up to planting time 
and thereafter by similar cultivations un- 
til the crops shade the ground with their 
leaves. This raking and tillage also greatly 
reduce our work to control weeds. 

By thinning out the plants in the rows 
to the proper distances apart and by re- 
moving weeds from these rows we may 
save some moisture and give the plants a 
better chance to develop because of less- 
ened competition for both food and 
moisture. 

In a similar way we may save moisture 
by gathering each plant as soon as it 
matures. At first thought this may not 
seem like much of a saving when we re- 
move radishes, lettuce, or young onions! 


] F WE are to have good lawns, luscious 
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EDWARD ROLLINS 


But when we think in terms of pea and 
bean vines, corn stalks, lettuce and spin- 
ach plants allowed to run to seed, the 
quantity is certainly worth saving. After 
the peas, beans, and corn ears have been 
gathered the plants have no further use 
for us except to make into a compost. The 
sooner they are removed the greater the 
saving of both plant food and water and 
the sooner another crop may be planted in 
the ground they have occupied. 

Another way to save moisture is by 
means of mulches. There are several kinds: 
dust produced by raking and frequent 
cultivation as already described, and sur- 
face applications of various materials. 
The worst of these surface applications 
is stable manure made by horses fed on 
baled hay and bedded with baled straw, 
because all these materials are full of 
weed seeds. Shredded corn stalks, buck- 
wheat hulls, buckwheat straw, shredded 
peat, and commercial humus are all good 
because they not only check evaporation 
and contain no weed seeds but may be 
easily incorporated in the soil, thus add- 
ing humus thereto. Paper mulch is now 
becoming very popular, especially for the 
vegetable garden. 


LL these methods, together with those 

of manuring with animal waste and 
with green manures and cover crops, altho 
inexpensive to apply and important from 
a conservative standpoint are likely to be 
inadequate in so-called humid regions, 
such as the northeastern states, because 
a dry spell may usually be counted upon 


just when the vegetables need water most! 
It is therefore essential to supplement the 
water saved by the foregoing methods by 
employing some system of irrigation. 

The met!:ods that have become neces- 
sary in the arid and semiarid regions of 
the West are not so applicable in the 
Northeast; neither is the subirrigation 
plan which is popular in Florida, tho both 
are used to some extent on a commercial 
scale. Some method, however, is needed, 
not only to prevent the loss of plants by 
death but also to promote a uniform 
quick and steady growth so necessary to 
insure the development of large size, fine 
texture, and high quality in our home- 
grown vegetables. 


N APPLYING any system of irrigation 
great care is necessary to prevent in- 
jury more or less serious to the soil and 
to the plants. When it is overdone the 
soil is likely to lose more or less of its 
nitrogenous plant food by leaching be- 
yond the reach of plant roots, and it may 
become acid or even sour by being kept 
too wet. The plants overwatered become 
less resistant to disease, inferior in quality 
and flavor, and, therefore, less pleasant to 
eat. 

Irrigation is rarely of importance dur- 
ing the spring months because winter has 
usually stored sufficient water in the soil 
to take care of plant needs until the begin- 
ning of summer if not even later—when 
spring showers are added. Its chief ad- 
vantage is during midsummer when 
plants already growing need a supple- 
mental supply or when a late crop is to be 
sown or (Continued on page 68 





















Aids to Better Picnicking 


And More Convenient Cooking at the Summer Camp 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


ICNIC time and camp- 

ing time demand aids to 

better picnicking and 
camping, and here they are. 

Perhaps of most aid is the 
vertical charcoal broiler, which 
may be used for both outdoor 
and indoor cooking. I’m sure 
that the man who invented it 
must be a lover both of the 
out-of-doors and of good food. 
Of course, food cooked in the 
open always tastes good, but 
actually it is often something 
less than 100 percent perfectly prepared. With this broiler 
charcoal briquettes are placed in two upright compartments 
and 20 minutes after the fire is started you have two even 
sheets of red coals between which the meat, fish, bacon, or fowl 
is broiled. It broils ideally, boils coffee, and fries potatoes all at 
the same time, and there’s no running 
thither and yon for firewood. 

A camp fire needs an hour or two to 
furnish a bed of coals, and even then it 
doesn’t offer you quick, even broiling of 
both sides at once. Several friends of 
mine have back-yard fireplaces where 
they cook many a summer meal. One 
has an “at-home’’ on a stated night of 
the week, when friends bring their own 
food and share the fire. For those having 
no outdoor fireplace this charcoal broiler 
offers the opportunity for many happy 
back-yard picnics as well as others farther afield. It folds up 
like a suitcase and weighs only 25 pounds. It is therefore easily 
transported in your car. 

Speaking of vertical broilers, here is an electric one for the 
person who likes a summer camp but wants all the conveniences 
of city life. Since so few camps have gas and so many have 
electricity, this equipment should be very welcome. It can be 
attached to any conven- 
ience outlet and needs no 
special wiring. With this 
broiler, also, chops, steaks, 
fish, and game are broiled 
between two sheets of glow- 
ing heat—this time by elec- 
tricity. The heating element 
at the side can be utilized, 
by means of the set of pans 
forsteaming, to cook enough 
vegetables or steamed des- 
serts to furnish a full meal. 

If you would prefer a 








Tho roomy, this picnic basket 
shares car space with one’s feet 





A durable aluminum 
hot-water bottle 



























This vertical char- 
coal broiler also 
fries and boils 





One electric plug 
serves a_ vertical 
broiler and steamer 








complete electric stove 
for yoursummer camp, 
or if you are doing light 
housekeeping, here is a 
small one that is light 
enough in weight to be 
packed into your car 
and taken to camp 
with you. The oven is 
insulated, insuring a 
low consumption of 
electricity, and con- 
tains a lower element 
for baking and an upper 
one for broiling. Either 
the oven or the top of 
the stove can be oper- 
ated on one conven- 
ience outlet, and if an- 
other convenience out- 
let or special wiring is 
available, an electri- 
cian can change your 
cord connection in a 
few minutes so that 
both oven and top 
burners may be used. 











This complete electri: 
stove for your summer 
cottage is light enough 
to carry in the auto 


This aluminum set for 
camp cookery is com- 
pact, sturdy, easy to 
clean, and weighs little 











In the cottage on Long Island Sound, where I spend my 
summer week-ends, we sleep under blankets even in August. 
We used to warm the bed with bricks heated in the fireplace 
till we discovered this aluminum hot-water bottle, which is 
much more convenient and just as efficient. 

The picnic basket is made of the same sturdy, vulcanized fiber 
as the magazine basket and the shopping and waste baskets 
which we have shown previously. It holds a generous amount of 
picnic supplies, yet it can be set in the back of the car and still 
leave room for your feet. 

With the compact camp set shown you will be equipped for 
cooking and serving hearty meals, either on an ambitious picnic 
or at camp. Made of aluminum, it is durable, easily cleaned, 
and particularly light to carry. 

In a certain college town, 20 minutes by foot from the 
university and bordering the golf course, is a campus suburb 
called “Tent City.” Here schoolmen bring their families, pitch 
tents, and combine summer study with an outdoor vacation. 
Town-living students delight in a bid there for dinner. No 
doubt the Mrs. Schoolmen would select many of these articles. 
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Does It Really Pay to Cane 





A Home Economist Who Is Also a Practical Homemaker Shows That 
It Does Providing You Make the Right Selection 


O YOU remember a time, 
and that not so long ago, 
when the question ‘Does 

it really pay to can?” might have 
been accounted little less than 


GRACE McILRATH ELLIS 


A LIST OF ONE SEASON'S CANNING 


E knot list includes the fruits and. vegetables which one system of 
canning accounts proved would nip the most nickels off the food 
bills of a certain urban family. 

At the top of the list are those foods which paid the biggest returns 
for the time spent in their preservation. At the bottom are the “bor- 
der-line’’ ones. 

mplete overhead, or cost of fuel. and equipment depreciation, is 





we do that determines whether we 
save or lose by the process. 

It is the high-quality foods, the 
“company ”’ jars, for which we must 
pay the substantial price at the 





culinary blasphemy? In the hang- 
over of conservation enthusiasm 


figured in each case under “cost.” 
the commercial brand of canned goods of nearest possible quality. 


alue”’ is conside 


as the cost 


food store. Green beans, for in- 
stance, I can buy in a No. 2 can 
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is, bluntly, “Does it pay?’’ and for 
most of us that question is frankly 
and sensibly an economic one. 

Of course, there is a heap of 
purely creative satisfaction in filling an 
empty shelf with colorful and promising 
jars of foodstuff of our own preserving, 
but other lines of creative endeavor may 
lead just as blithely to the children, the 
home, or the perennial garden. And we 
have no desire to list in the family account 
book, under the heading “high cost of 
self-expression,” any deficit resulting from 
a rash but pleasant canning program. 
There is a very fine neighbor of mine who 
admitted that she once canned pineapple 
just because she “loved the smell,’’ but 
now that she has turned her hand to gar- 
dening she admits, too, that “even a rose 
may smell as sweet.”’ 

To be strictly economic, a can of string 
beans of our own canning is worth to us 
only as much as the difference between its 
entire cost (including beans, fuel, jar, 
rubber, and lid, and depreciation of the 
jar and canning equipment used) and the 
retail price of the commercial brand of the 
same quality which is offered by our near- 
est grocery or food store. 

In my own system of canning accounts, 
covering a five-year period, I have found 
it interesting to consider this difference 
as the value of my own time during the 
particular canning process. 

Ten cents an hour is not an encouraging 
wage for ten hours of hard labor on a hot 
June day. (My occasional woman-by-the- 
day gets 42 cents an hour and is worth it.) 
Yet this wage stands as mute evidence of 
my economic value on a certain day, sev- 
eral seasons back, when I tucked into the 
jars an enthusiastic purchase of cherries. 

But $1.30 an hour is much more nearly 
what my buffeted pride and a pre-marital 
pay check told me that my time was 
worth, and that amount, my accounts tell 


are 
list. 
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*Taken from home garden. 
Fruit in |-gallon ( N 


me, I can make almost any day during the 
month of September by putting up our 
own tomatoes. And that after buying the 
tomatoes at the market. 

The table in the center of the page 
shows my last year’s canning budget, its 
complete cost to us, including fuel and 
equipment “overhead”’ for every product 
canned, and its value to us in terms of the 
price which we should have to pay at our 
home grocery store for food of comparable 
quality. 


AX “OVERHEAD as low as 3% cents 

a year for each pint jar and 5% cents 
for each quart may be maintained if the 
amount of spoilage is kept so low as to be 
almost negligible, if only those types of 
jars are used which do not need new lids 
each season, and if heat is carefully con- 
served by using the oven for large quan- 
tities and the pressure cooker, perhaps, for 
those few jars of extra vegetables or fruits 
which one collects from the morning hunt 
in the garden. 

Unless time is very precious, canning 
the garden surplus and planning for sur- 
plus to can pays well, with the exception 
of such vegetables as peas, spinach, and 
corn, which take up quantities of garden 
space, are particularly delicious when 
fresh, and take quantities of time to pre- 
pare for the can, besides being of superior 
quality in the commercially canned pack- 
age. 

The most interesting conclusion, how- 
ever, which we have drawn from our own 
system of canning accounts is that wheth- 
er we get our fresh materials from 4 mar- 
ket gardener, shipped in, or from our own 
garden, it is the original quality of the 
product and the quality of canning that 


o. 10) cans and commercially-canned vegetables 
ught during the winter months to supplement the home-canned 


cent variety. 

The coarser, knobbier beans may 
be cooked and served at once and 
will be eaten with gusto in their 
season. The uniform middle-size ones may 
be packed whole for salad purposes, and 
the tiny uniform variety may be uniform- 
ly cut or, better still, packed in rows end 
to end in pint jars. 

Then consider the tiny baby carrots 
and beets which are in excess earlier in 
the season or which are the natural cast- 
offs of the thinning-out process. A garden 
hose may quickly cut the cleaning process 
almost to zero. A quick whisking with a 
stiff brush and the carrots are ready to be 
packed and processed as the string beans. 

The beets may be steamed and peeled 
first. Carrots and string beans packed to- 
gether are delicious in combination, and 
as they are sold in commercial form are a 
bit out of our own food budget’s reach. 


HEN consider, too, that fine vege- 

table-salad combination which your 
grocer no doubt sells in a No. 4 can for 
35 to 45 cents a can. It contains carrots, 
peas, asparagus, beans, and perhaps a bit 
of celery. Another brand is packed in 
tomato juice and sells for the same price. 
The vegetables are uniform and in splen- 
did condition to put on the salad plate or 
around the platter of roast. Yet I have 
found it very simple to collect a few jars 
of such interesting combinations from our 
own garden or from the market gardener’s 
basket. Happily, the processing time for 
all vegetables which one might use in such 
a combination is the same. For pint jars 
in a pressure cooker the cooking time is 
35 minutes at 10 pounds pressure; process 
5 minutes longer for quarts. 

Tomatoes purchased in quantity from a 
market gardener are a little more likely to 
be uniform and unblemished than those 
selected from (Continued on page 58 















HEN I was a boy I lived near a 

\\ family whose daily sustenance 

came out of tin cans and glass 
bottles fresh from the grocery shelf. The 
principal cooking utensil in that house- 
hold was a can-opener, and next in im- 
portance was the corkscrew. The side- 
board in the dining-room had several 
stout shelves in its capacious lower story. 
These bore up bravely under the weight 
of an assortment which ranged from con- 
densed milk to canned chicken, from pork 
and beans to boiled lobster, from salmon 
to tuna fish, from corn to spinach, from 
catsup to string beans, from beets to 
tomatoes, and so on thru peaches, apri- 
cots, pineapples, raspberries, marmalades, 
jellies, and what have you. 

Near the sideboard was a small stand 
with a two-burner gas plate on it. In the 
sideboard were knives, forks, spoons, 
plates, cups, and saucers. 

There wasn’t such a thing as regular 
meal hours in the Stoner household. 
Whenever it seemed time to eat somebody 
took some cans out of the sideboard, 
assaulted them with the can-opener, and 
had a meal ready, from soup to nuts, 
before you could say Jack Robinson. The 
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A Man Explores the Mysteries 
and Problems of Canned Foods 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


Stoners made tea and drip coffee by put- 
ting the makings into a small wire- 
strainer and pouring boiling water thru 
the strainer right into the cup. Dessert 
was usually fruit out of a can, or a pie ora 
measure of ice cream from the nearest 
store. 

Mrs. Stoner taught music and clubbed 
around at clubs. She had a husband who 
was in some business or other and an 18- 
year-old daughter who seemed to thrive 
on their informal way of getting along. 
She didn’t mind helping Mother with the 
dishes because it was only half a job any- 
way. 


DON’T know how they managed about 

the housecleaning, but I think they 
had a woman in from time to time to give 
the place the ‘“‘once-over.”” Anyhow, to 
my unregenerate masculine eyes, it 
looked all right; and, as I say, there was 
always plenty of food right where you 
could put your hand on it. 

In short, and so to speak, it was a cafe- 
teria home, in a day before cafeterias had 
been invented. Its slogan was “quick 
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The homemaker should know that in buying standard, branded, and 
labeled canned goods she is assuring herself of good quality. She should 
be wary of brands that do not live up to the grade promised on the can 
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service’; and it was the only home I have 
ever seen where, if the family were going 
out for an evening, the man of the house 
didn’t have to wait indefinitely, with his 
hat and coat on, for the ladies finally to 
get ready to go. Thus the system had its 
points, even tho Mrs. Stoner’s housekeep- 
ing was, perhaps, a bit sketchy, and rather 
too much like a lick and a promise to be 
wholly satisfactory. 

Mrs. Stoner’s way of living did not 
have the approval of the regular honest- 
to-goodness, orthodox homemakers of the 
community. They were themselves ac- 
customed to putting in a solid eight-hour 
day cooking over hot ranges, serving big 
meals prepared with incredible daily 
effort, washing dishes, cleaning greasy 
pots and pans, sweeping, dusting, making 
beds, and putting up home-canned fruits 
and vegetables by the sweat of the brow. 
They rather resented anyone who did not 
submit to the same grind. Mrs. Stoner 
was a gadabout. She had left the lares 
and penates of her home to follow strange 
gods. She was neglecting her family and 
not feeding them right. Such indulgence 
in a life of comparative ease and freedom 
was a pernicious example to her own 
daughter and a threat to the Foundations 
of the Home. It was a neglect of the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood which 
no right-minded woman in the community 
could countenance. In short, Mrs. Stoner 
encountered the social disapproval which 
is the usual lot of innovators in this Land 
of the Free. 

There came to the surface in this con- 
nection that puritanical sense of sin which 
many women feel when they are tempted 
to make short cuts in their housekeeping 
and to accomplish this or that by methods 
more agreeable and less elaborate than the 
traditional ritual to which they were 
trained by their revered maternal an- 
cestors. 


N AMUSING instance of this was the 
shock with which the community 
received the news that Mrs. Stoner never 
wiped the dishes. She scrubbed them 
under the hot-water faucet, rinsed them 
with clear, hot water, and let them dry 
in their own heat. This was as unheard 
of as the radio, the airplane, or the 
mechanical dishwasher. People didn’t do 
such crazy things. They didn’t talk thru 
the air, or ride thru it, nor did they eat 
off dishes that had not been duly washed 
in greasy dishwater and then dried with 
a damp towel. 

Tn like manner Mrs. Stoner had sinned 
in side-stepping the hours of heavy toil by 
which her neighbors prepared meals. Had 
she served canned foods which she had 
herself prepared by her own conscientious 
labor in her own kitchen, that would have 
been quite all right. But she had gone to 
the store and bought them! She was 
clearly a lazy (Continued on next page 
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woman and the herald of an effete age. 

It may readily be admitted that Mrs. 
Stoner’s extremely canned cuisine was 
open to criticism. But even so, consider 
the contrast between her bill of fare and 
that of her critics. Thruout the year she 
was serving her family large portions of 
canned peas, string beans, canned corn, 
canned beets, and a great variety of other 
vegetables and fruits, while her critics 
were, after the fashion of that day, serv- 
ing their families heavy rations three 
times a day, over which they labored to 
produce messes of fried food, so soaked 
with grease as to be indigestible—all with 
little or no vegetables, no milk, no fruit, 
and no salad. As judged from the stand- 
point of modern dietetics and home man- 
agement, it would seem that Mrs. Stoner’s 
method of feeding her family out of tin 
cans was preferable to the culinary out- 
rages that were being ignorantly commit- 
ted in millions of American homes. Of 
course, Mrs. Stoner knew nothing about 
diet. She merely wanted to save time. And 
in doing so she hit on a system which, with 
proper modification, is well worth the 
attention of any woman who wants to 
manage her home intelligently. 


UCH water has passed under the 
bridges since Mrs. Stoner and a few 


others like her made that pioneering effort _ 


to escape the trap of household drudgery. 
The system by which she lived seemed 
rather an absurdity then, and perhaps it 
was. Yet that effort may, possibly, also be 
interpreted as the first crude floundering 
toward an ideal which today is perceptibly 
moving toward reality and which tomor- 
row may find really established. 

The truth is that altho the science of 
preserving foods in such a manner as not 
to reduce their nutritional values or de- 
grade their flavors is still in its infancy, 
the time is already here when the woman 
who wants to feed her family right and 
who at the same time seeks to cast aside 
the old superstition that there is some 
special moral value in six or eight hours a 
day of kitchen work, may well take stock 
of the facts. One thing that she needs to 
do is to revise some of her traditional 
notions about the supposed inferiority of 
preserved, processed, manufactured, and 
refrigerated foods. 

The prejudice against Mrs. Stoner’s 
reliance on canned foods was not alto- 
gether without justification. It was 
founded in part on the revelations of such 
men as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Upton 
Sinclair, and other ‘‘muck-rakers”’ of the 
period. They had brought some horrify- 
ing truths to light; and they demonstrated 
that, what with the then unrestricted use 
of chemical preservatives, filthy methods 
of canning, and the unscrupulous use of 
substitutes and adulterants, canned, pre- 
served, and manufactured foods were 
many of them good to keep away from. 

Along with these sensational exposes 
went confident assertions from some 
sources that harmful chemical reactions 
took place between food and the tin that 
contained it. Also there were horrific 
stories about ptomaine poisoning which 
strengthened in the public mind the 
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impression that canned foods were ipso 
facto dangerous and unwholesome. Years 
later came the botulism scare, which gave 
the canning industry another black eye 
just when it was beginning to live down 
some of the older scandals. 

There have been great changes since 
that day, both in the ethics of the canning 
industry and in the actual technique of 
canning. Most of the old bugaboos have 
vanished under the pressure of the Pure 
Food Law, and others are on their way to 
limbo. But in the minds of thousands the 
conception of canned foods which grew up 
out of those old scandals still persists. 

Many who are aware that the Pure 
Food Law has largely put a stop to objec- 
tionable practices in the canning and pre- 
serving of foods nevertheless hold that 
canned foods are inferior simply because 
they are canned. The popular notion has 
been that canned foods are lacking in 
vitamins and that the vitamins are de- 
stroyed in the canning process. This hap- 
pens not to be true when food is properly 
canned, as recent investigations have 
shown, but it lends support to the general 
lay notion that canned foods are “dead”’ 
foods and lacking in some vaguely defined 
magical quality to which nobody was able 
to give a satisfying name till the “vita- 
min” idea came along and captured the 
public imagination. 

Thus, in one way or another, the very 
word “‘can”’ early took on an unsavory 
connotation. How real is the popular 
prejudice against anything canned is well 
indicated by the fact that when one wants 
to speak of phonograph music with con- 
tempt he calls it ‘canned’’ music to indi- 
cate that it is inferior and lifeless and that 
the person who likes it has inferior tastes. 
Along with all this goes the perennial 
joke about the lazy woman who makes 
free use of the can-opener. 


OBODY would contend, of course, 
that manufactured and processed 
goods take the place of fresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables, fresh milk, and newly laid 
eggs. In point of flavor the fresh foods are 
usually superior, and they add to the 
esthetic values of daily living. But beyond 
this there is not so much difference as the 
decriers of canned foods have generally 
supposed. For one thing the vitamin con- 
tent of foods that have been properly 
canned remains virtually intact. For an- 
other, the time which can be saved thru 
their use is enormous. For these reasons 
first-class canned foods have their legiti- 
mate place in any home where the saving 
of time, trouble, and expense is an object 
and where it may conceivably mean more 
to the family that Mother have spare 
time for the children and her husband 
than that the corn, peas, and spinach be 
fresh—from some grocery store. This is 
an enormously important issue in thou- 
sands of homes, where weary, nervous, 
embittered women are vainly seeking for 
at least a partial release from their kitch- 
ens. The truth is that so far as the actual 
cost of canned foods is concerned it costs 


just as much for a city woman to buy 
“fresh”’ vegetables and can them at home 
as it does to buy them ready canned by 
methods superior to any at her command. 


URING recent years the canning 
industry has been making a strong 
effort to justify its product to the public. 
Extensive laboratory research has been 
carried on to this end by the National 
Canners Association, which, naturally, 
has a commercial interest in the verdict. 
In order to place all findings beyond sus- 
picion, the Association has done that part 
of its research work which has to do with 
vitamins in co-operation with such insti- 
tutions as the department of preventive 
medicine and hygiene of the Harvard 
Medical School, the Hooper Foundation 
for Medical Research of the University of 
California, the medical department of 
Stanford University, the department of 
bacteriology of the University of Chicago, 
and the department of physiological chem- 
istry of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

What these vitamin researches have 
established is that what destroys or im- 
pairs vitamins in the processes of cooking 
is not heat but the presence of oxygen. 
It has been found that of the vitamins 
A, B, C, D, and E, none but Vitamin C 
are appreciably affected by cooking. 
Vitamin C, however, is in a class by it- 
self. It has always been supposed to be 
very sensitive to heat. But the tests show 
that it is not nearly so sensitive to heat - 
in the absence of oxygen. Oxygen will 
destroy Vitamin C even at cold-storage 
temperatures. This destruction is the re- 
sult of chemical action. Such chemical 
action becomes much more intense in the 
presence of heat and is very rapid at cook- 
ing temperatures. Thus, when food is 
cooked in an open container, such as the 
saucepan used in most kitchens, the de- 
struction of Vitamin C is very great. 

It was found that when food was proc- 
essed by cooking it in a vacuum, Vitamin 
C was hardly affected. Also that the 
amount of Vitamin C in the product so 
canned was at least four times as great 
as the amount in home-cooked foods pre- 
pared from vegetables obtained from the 
city market. 

In the October, 1928, issue of Hygeia, 
a journal of individual and community 
health published by the American Medi- 
cal Association, appears the following 
statement with respect to canned foods: 
“Canned tomatoes and canned spinach 
have been tested three years after can- 
ning and no evidence was found that the 
storage of canned foods results in any 
appreciable loss of vitamins. In fact, the 
canned tomatoes after three years were 
as rich in vitamins as raw tomatoes. 
Hence, the tomatoes lost no appreciable 
amount of their vitamins either on can- 
ning or subsequent storage. Canned straw- 
berries were tested 16 months after can- 
ning and found equal to raw strawberries 
in vitamin content. Canned foods thus 
have three distinct advantages from the 
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standpoint of their vitamins: 

“1, They are always canned promptly 
after harvesting. 

“2. Oxidation, which destroys the 
vitamins, is not permitted to operate in 
commercial canning as it does in open- 
kettle cooking. 

“3. After canning, the vitamins in 
canned foods are apparently stable and 
may be stored for long periods with insig- 
nificant loss or no loss.”’ 

It is to be noted in connection with the 
foregoing quotation that after vegetables 
are harvested the loss of vitamins is rapid. 
Consequently apparently “fresh”’ vege- 
tables bought at the grocery may have 
suffered considerably in this respect. 


HE obvious conclusion seems to be 

that suggested by the National Can- 
ners Association in its published summary 
of its findings: “ ‘Fresh from the fields’ ’’ is 
a slogan that everyone engaged in han- 
dling foods would do well to live up to, 
and one that the consumer would do well 
to keep in mind when purchasing raw 
foods. No one should infer that raw fresh 
foods should be dispensed with in the nor- 
mal human dietary. This would be con- 
trary to the universal belief among physi- 
ologists and students of nutrition. Those 
foods which can be eaten raw should al- 
ways be so eaten as far as possible when 
they can be obtained in a fresh state, at 
reasonable cost. When they, are out of 
season, inconvenient, or uneconomical, 
their place can well be taken by canned 
products.” 

Some very interesting facts about ex- 
perimental findings are given in this 
summary: The ordinary pasteurizing of 
inilk destroys Vitamin C. Milk evapo- 
rated under a vacuum while also being 
aerated loses about 25 percent of its 
Vitamin C. It was found during the 
World War that 8 ounces of condensed 
milk a day cured and prevented scurvy 
among children in the war zone, thus indi- 
cating that Vitamin C survived the proc- 
essing of the milk. It takes four grams of 
raw cabbage a day to protect guinea pigs 
against scurvy with Vitamin C. It takes 
20 grams if the cabbage has been cooked 
in an open kettle, as in the ordinary 
kitchen—an argument for raw-cabbage 
salad worthy of attention. 

In an experiment with apples it was 
found that owing to their high oxygen 
content they lost their Vitamin C content 
in baking, in making apple sauce, and in 
canning by the ordinary procedure. It 
was also found that cold-storage apples 
lost about one-half their Vitamin C con- 
tent from October to March or April, a 
normal period of storage. 


“THE oxygen in the tissues of the apples 

to be canned was eliminated by allow- 
ing the respiratory process of the apple 
to deplete their own amount of oxygen by 
described method. The apples were then 
canned without loss of Vitamin C. Eight 
months after canning these apples were 
still equivalent to raw apples in this 


respect. This experiment was admirable 
evidence of how negligible is the effect of 
heat in the absence of oxygen. 

Canned tomatoes were found to be 
richer in Vitamins A and B than orange 
juice, and somewhat lower in Vitamin C 
content than orange juice. Canned peas 
are very much richer in Vitamins A and B 
than orange juice but have somewhat less 
of Vitamin C content. These two foods are 
canned in the largest amount, with the 
exception of corn. Spinach is the richest 
source of Vitamin A except cod-liver oil. 
It is even richer than butterfat in this 
vitamin, if it has been properly canned. So 
rich is raw spinach in Vitamin C that 
even with considerable loss of this deli- 
cate vitamin in canning, the canned spin- 
ach still approximates the Vitamin C 
content of oranges and tomatoes. The 
vitamin content of canned orange, toma- 
toes, and spinach after three or four years 
in the can shows a maximum loss of 10 
percent. Usually it is much less. Canned 
cabbage, peas, and spinach were shown 
to be richer in Vitamin C than the same 
vegetables “home cooked.”’ Canned peas 
and spinach are richer in Vitamins A and 
C than milk; canned peas are richer in 
Vitamin B than milk, and canned cab- 
bage in Vitamin C than milk. 

In the purchase of canned foods there 
are two things to have in mind: one is 
quality, the other is the soundness and 
cleanness of the product. Peas, for in- 
stance, may have been canned when they 
were at the last stage of maturity. The 
result is a comparatively flavorless and 
tough canned pea. It is nutritious and 
perfectly wholesome, but the quality and 
flavor leave something to be desired. Such 
peas should, if put out by an honest man- 
ufacturer, be sold at a lower price than 
the first-quality article and should be 
appropriately labeled. The choice of such 
an article then becomes a question of 
economy or preference. 

The question of the soundness and 
cleanness of the product is different, and 
it is much more serious. It should be said 
at once that most canned foods are all 
right in this respect. The Pure Food Law 
gives the Government ample power to 
prevent the manufacture of decayed or 
filthy fruits or vegetables, and the super- 
vision is very rigid. No canner who is pro- 
ducing it in quantity and whose product 
is known could possibly get away with 
anything very objectionable. The scope 
of the Pure Food Law, however, is not 
sufficient to prevent unscrupulous canners 
from selling as high-quality goods prod- 
ucts which, while wholesome, are of in- 
ferior quality. 

What the situation amounts to now is 
that most canned foods are all right, and 
that the National Canners Association is 
today making great efforts to bring into 
line the small minority of lawless and un- 
scrupulous canners who refuse to conform 
to the high standards of the Association, 
and who undersell their honest competi- 
tors by putting out a debased product 
labeled Grade A, which they can sell at 
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prices on which they would not make a 
profit if their product were an honest one. 

The National Canners Association is 
now trying to persuade Congress to pass 
a bill which will authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish reasonable 
standards of quality, condition, and fill of 
containers of all canned foods except 
meat and canned milk, which are other- 
wise provided for under existing laws. If 
this bill passes it will mean that all canned 
foods falling below the standard set by 
the Secretary of Agriculture will have to 
be labeled in such a way as to declare their 
inferiority. This will force them to be sold 
at a correspondingly lower price. 

One effect of this law would be to estab- 
lish a closer supervision over canned foods 
than ever. As it is, the National Canners 
Association is very vigilant in calling to 
the attention of the Food, Drugs, and In- 
secticides Administration in Washington 
any canned product which violates the 
Foods and Drugs Act. It is difficult for a 
dishonest product to escape this net. In 
addition, the Government has its inspec- 
tors out at all times inspecting canned- 
food shipments. This work is carried out 
as thoroly as the inadequate annual ap- 
propriation of one million dollars allowed 
by Congress will permit. 


T IS difficult for the individual home- 
maker to undertake any investigation 
of the quality of the canned foods she 
buys; but this is a matter which could 
profitably be taken up by women’s clubs. 
Systematic investigation would readily 
establish which brands of canned food are 
reliable and which are not. Reputable 
grocers are as eager to carry reliable 
brands of canned foods as their customers 
are to obtain them; but the average grocer 
knows as little about the actual factory 
sources of his canned foods as do his cus- 
tomers. He buys from a jobber. But if he 
were told by local women’s organizations 
that they were ready, after investigation, 
to approve of such and such brands, and 
that they considered such and such other 
brands undesirable, either because of 
poor quality or because of questionable 
factory conditions, he would carry the 
approved brands because he could sell 
them more readily. 

In this way women’s organizations 
could do a great deal to put the unscrupu- 
lous canner out of business by smoking 
him out and boycotting his product. Some 
such action on the part of the women of 
the country would do much to strengthen 
the hands of the Food, Drugs, and Insec- 
ticides Administration and to give added 
effect to the work of the National Can- 
ners Association in this direction. It is to 
be remembered in this connection that 
women had a great deal to do with forcing 
the passage of the Foods and Drugs Act in 
1906. Many persons are under the impres- 
sion that the passage of this law settled 
the whole pure-food question. It did not. 
And the thing that would settle it more 
thoroly and quickly would be for women’s 
organizations to interest themselves in a 
way that would put the average home- 
maker on her guard against the product 
of the dishonest manufacturer. 
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studio is no longer in the neighborhood 
makes a special trip downtown at least 
once a week for the Fillet of Sole Bonne- 
Femme. 

When friends from out-of-town come 
to New York and are being introduced to 
its attractions, their hosts—if they appre- 
ciate good food—are almost certain to 
arrange a meal here. A call over the tele- 
phone to the maitre d’hotel, and the meal 
can be ordered ahead, eaten leisurely, and 
there will still be time to get uptown for 
the theater. Perhaps the maitre d’hotel 
will suggest oysters on the half shell, 
served on a large platter in the center of 
the table, from which the guests will help 
themselves. After this there will be Fillet 
of Sole Marguery, Potatoes Souffle, Broc- 
coli au Gratin, Combination Salad, and 
Caramel Custard. Special custard made 
in a glass dish will be the finale. 

Another time the choice might be the 
Hors d’Oeuvres Lafayette, a combination 
of savories which is one of the specialties, 
chicken saute (Poulet Saute Lathule), as- 
paragus with Hollandaise sauce, and rasp- 
berry ice. Or perhaps it will be a different 
type of meal, beginning with Onion Soup, 
which will introduce a steak almost three 
inches thick, potatoes au gratin, new 
lima beans, vegetable salad, and straw- 
berries or melon. Another dinner com- 
bination which is especially good begins 
with a Cherrystone clam cocktail, next 
comes the famous duck with orange, 
grilled sweet potatoes, artichokes with 
Hollandaise sauce, and for dessert a fresh 
pear compote. 

For luncheon chicken a la king is con- 
sidered one of the best choices, or it may 
be shad or shad roe in season, or it may be 
Fillet of Sole Marguery. A vegetable 
salad, crisp as can be with a perfectly 
seasoned dressing, will go with any of these 
dishes. If you are sophisticated or adven- 
turous you may try snails, with which you 
will, I guarantee, be pleasantly surprised. 
There isn’t much to these but flavor, so 
you can eat a hearty dessert as well as a 
salad. 

Speaking of hearty desserts, there is one 
masterpiece which I feel that I must have 
every now and then and to which I intro- 
duce favored friends. A meal actually 
must be ordered around it; to do this 
chocolate souffle justice it must not be 
preceded by too heavy a meal. We usually 
have steaks and two vegetables, often 
leaving out oysters and soup as well as 
salad. With it I always order Sabayon 
Sauce, which gives the last touch of deli- 
cacy. The making of this souffle has al- 
ways puzzled me. I can make a rather 
good one, but it cannot compare with that 
at the Lafayette, which is soft in the cen- 
ter and yet does not fall as mine always 
does unless it is baked to a drier consist- 
ency. I finally solved the puzzle, as Mr. 
Orteig asked the pastry chef to make one 
before my eyes, and I had the pleasant 
experience of watching him get it ready 
for the oven and then of eating it later. 
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I am going to tell you about it in his own 
words, just as he told it to me, as he 
made it: 

“Take a cupful of milk and bring it to 
a boil. Throw in 2 ounces (1% cupful) of 
flour and beat with a whisk. Take it off 
the fire and beat until very smooth. Take 
4 eggs, drop the whites into a bow] (it was 
a lovely ‘pink’ copper bowl by the way), 
and then the yolks, one at a time, into 
the paste, beating each in very well. 
When the 4 yolks are in you may need 
more if your paste is not as smooth and 
thin as cake batter. (He did need 2 more.) 
Beat in another egg, whole; and still an- 
other, if necessary. Then add 2 ounces 
(44 eupful) of sugar and 2 ounces (2 
squares) of melted chocolate. Beat the 
egg whites stiff and add 2 ounces (14 cup- 
ful) of sugar to this to keep them from 
separating and fold them into the other 
mixture. Now take the baking dish (an 
oval silver dish in this case) and spread 
it liberally with a ‘pomade’ of butter. (A 
‘pomade,’ I learned, is soft, not melted, 
butter.) Sprinkle it with a ‘chemise’ (a 
thick coating of granulated sugar) and 
pour in the souffle mixture. Mark the top 
lightly in diamond shapes with a knife, 
set in a pan of hot water, and bake 25 
minutes in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees).’’ 

The mystery was solved. The ingredi- 
ents in my own recipe were almost the 
same, but the trick is in mixing this souffle 
as if you were making “choux’’ paste for 
cream puffs. And the “pomade’”’ and the 
“chemise’’ made the crust crisp as it never 
was when I made a souffle. 

A souffle is a very important dish in 
the estimation of the pastry chef. Over 
his worktable is the sign: 

Avis 
Les garcons avant des souffles en 
commande doivent avertir le patissier 
de le faire marcher 30 minutes avant 
de L’enelver pour la cuisson. 

This, liberally translated, is a warning 
to the waiter to notify the pastry chef of 
a souffle order half an hour ahead of the 
time for its service. 

It is the high moment of his working 
day when the souffle order comes in. And 
guests who eat it for the first time dis- 
cover that it is worth waiting for. 

By the way, it may interest you, as it 
did me, that the simplest dish is prepared 
in just as appetizing a way as the souffle. 
While I watched the chief “‘patissier” 
make the latter, the lunch for the pastry 
kitchen staff was prepared and put on the 
table. There was a French omelet, worthy 
of its name; a dish of braised beef, brown 
and appetizing; a bowl of steaming vege- 
table soup; a bowl of flaked rice with 
gravy; and a casserole of mixed vege- 
tables. There were several kinds of cheese 
and a loaf of French bread. Nothing 
would have pleased me more than to 
have been asked to share this meal. And 
I am sure I should have enjoyed it as 
much as the fillet of sole and the salad, 
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which I ate upstairs in the dining-room. 

Both the head pastry chef and the 
head general chef served their apprentice- 
ship in Paris hotels before they came to 
this country and were experts before they 
came to the Lafayette. However, they 
must receive special Lafayette training, 
and the Orteigs, senior and junior, still 
give their personal attention to the food 
served in both the Lafayette and Brevoort, 
where the food standards and production 
remain the same as they have been since 
the boy of 14 entered the employ of 
Martin’s, and of which he took full re- 
sponsibility and ownership later. At the 
time Martin’s became the Lafayette it 
was in the heart of the business section. 
It is now away from its edge, but it draws 
its patrons from all over the city. 

The following recipes for dishes that 
are among.the famous specialties of the 
Lafayette were given to me by Mr. 
Orteig himself. It should be noted that 
wherever cooking wine-sauce is called for, 
the reference is to the non-alcoholic sher- 
ry, v ite wine, or claret, which are ob- 
tainable under the names of Sauce New- 
burg, Sauce Bercy, and Sauce Bordelaise. 

Potage de Sante 

Mince 3 leeks and brown them slightly 
in butter. Then add 11% quarts of broth, 4 
finely sliced potatoes, and 1 cupful of 
sliced sorrel. Cook 30 minutes and thicken 
with 14 cupful of cream mixed with the 
yolks of 2 eggs, just before serving. 

If sorrel cannot be obtained use spinach 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 

Onion Soup 


3 medium-size onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 quart of clear soup stock 

6 slices of toast 

2 ounces of grated Parmesan cheese 
1 ounce of grated Swiss cheese 


Cut 3 medium onions in halves and 
finely slice them. Heat the butter in a 
saucepan, add the onions and cook slowly 
for 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Pour 
in the consomme, mix a little, then sim- 
mer gently for 30 minutes. Transfer the 
soup into an earthen casserole and ar- 
range lightly toasted bread on top. 
Dredge with grated Parmesan cheese 
mixed with grated Swiss cheese, over all. 
Set in a hot oven (400 degrees) to bake for 
15 minutes; remove and serve. 

Fillet of Striped Bass Bonne Femme 

Take a frying pan and butter it well. 
Place in it some chopped shallots and 
parsley and then lay the fish on top of 
this. Season with salt and pepper and 
add some sliced mushrooms. Sprinkle 4 
cupful of cooking wine-sauce and 14 cup- 
ful of fish broth over the fillet of bass. 
Bake 10 minutes in a hot oven (450 de- 
grees). Place the fish on the serving dish. 
Beat the yolks of 3 eggs slightly and stir 
in a tablespoonful of the liquor left in the 
pan. Add this mixture to the rest of the 
liquid in the pan, stirring constantly. Stir 
in 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, and as soon 
as the sauce thickens pour it over the 
fish. (Continued on page 51 
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Fitting Your Child far a 


must be modified in order to fit the child 
for maturity. 

Now we know and expect that we shall 
have some difficulties in training the 
child to eat as civilized humans do. We 
realize that childish behavior in the other 
appetites will not always meet our adult 
exactions. We realize it, that is, in all but 
sex. But somewhere the raee has picked 
up the idea that the child should come 
into the world a thoroly moral being, and 
moral according to the most prudish stand- 
ards, at that. And what a lot of grief this 
idea has caused parents. 

When we understand, as Dr. Blatz 
shows us, that children must learn and 
develop in sex behavior as in all other 
behavior, we can regard the whole matter 
much more calmly and wisely. 

It is even true also that nearly all chil- 
dren go thru the same stages in their sex 
behavior at about the same age periods. 
Dr. Blatz has outlined them for us, and 
I shall give them briefly: 


FiRsT, babyhood, up to about 3. No 

child is born, declares Dr. Blatz, who 
does not, during the first two or three 
years, do some manipulating. This is not, 
as I have indicated before, proof of in- 
herent degeneracy but only a logical out- 
growth of the baby’s attempts to learn 
about this world he is in. During the bath 
is usually the only time when the infant 
can indulge this practice; thus it is easily 
stopped. No apprehension should be 
shown, but a rattle or other interesting 
object may be put in the baby’s hand, or 
his attention diverted in some other way. 
Unless the habit is fixed by a show of emo- 
tion on the part of adults, the baby will 
soon forget all about it. 

Second, the pre-school stage, from about 
3 to 6. Now awakens curiosity about the 
other sex and about the origin of life. And 
this brings us to the matter of educating 
children in sex. I doubt, again, if a child 
was ever born who during this period did 
not ask where babies come from—the al- 
most invariable first question. This query 
when it comes should be regarded as an 
opportunity by the parents and should be 
answered quite simply and matter-of- 
factly. Most of us, however, have got that 
far. We are convinced that we should 
answer the questions about sex, and the 
conscientious ones try to do so. But most 
of us, too, begin to feel misgivings when 
we see all that this course entails. How 
can we answer certain questions? How can 
we, for instance—this is usually the great 
stumbling block—tell a little child, of all 
people, about the father’s part in repre- 
duction? And should we? And what will 
happen if we do? 

I am happy to be able to say that it-is 
not difficult and that nothing happens if 
you really have answered the other ques- 
tions as they come along. My little girl 
asked where babies come from when she 
was 214. She had the whole story except 
for the aforementioned part well before 
she was 6. I admit I equivoeated once or 
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twice on that, postponing the evil day. 
But when at last I did my duty, I was 
astonished to find how painless it was and 
how matter-of-factly the information was 
received. 


(CHILDREN in this period, besides 

having their questions answered, 
may also be given the opportunity of 
seeing the other sex in the nude. If there 
are children of both sexes in the family, 
this is easily managed. They may bathe 
and dress together while they are small 
without regard to sex. But with an only 
child the problem is more difficult. The 
thing must be managed naturally, else it is 
likely to arouse exactly the wrong reac- 
tion. An expedient in this case is to have 
the little girl or boy pay occasional over- 
night visits to a playmate of the opposite 
sex, so that it will be the natural thing 
for them to have their baths together. If 
this is begun when they are quite small, 
say about 2, the children will see nothing 
odd about it. 

Third, youthful stage, about 9 to 10 or 
11. This is one of the most difficult, for the 
children now go thru one of their most 
unpleasant phases. The actual sex life is 
dormant in the normal child, and there is 
indeed an antagonism toward the other 
sex—the second graders at our school 
seem at present to be involved in guerilla 
warfare between the boys and girls—and 
there is little manipulation. But we do 
have the senseless vulgarity which is so 
hard for us adults to endure. Notes are 
often filled with silly obscenities, as any 
grade teacher can tell you. It is almost 
impossible to talk to children of this age 
about sex, however, so that if we have 
missed our opportunity in the pre-school 
stage, we are nearly compelled to wait 
till puberty. 

One word of warning. Children in this 
period should never play unsupervised, 
and it should be ascertained if an older 
child plays with the group that his influ- 
ence is not bad in this respect. 

Fourth, puberty, about 11 to 13 or 14. 
Now the ideational element enters in, the 
obscenties are largely forgotten. Manipu- 
lation at this stage is frequent. 

Fifth, adolescence, 14 to about 18. 
Interest in the other sex becomes strong. 
The ideational element, also still strong, 
may be capitalized by interesting the boy 
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Happy Life 


or girl in art, music, literature, and the 
like, but it is also important to give oppor- 
tunity for the intermingling of the sexes 
socially. 

Many psychologists believe that the 
greatest problem of the young 
human is to achieve heterosexuality ; that 
is, a normal interest in the other sex which 
will make happy mating possible. Thus 
the boys and girls need to be thrown to- 
gether so that they may more easily 
make this vital adjustment. 

And now we come to the second great 
step toward the goal of a happy love life— 
how to build in the child a healthy mental 
attitude toward love in the larger sense. 

Again we shall have to place as the 
first factor the example of the parents. 
Is the child’s own home happy? Do his 
parents love and respect one another? If 
they do it is enough. His idea of love 
between man and woman will be molded 
in the most ideal form. 

Next, general character must play a 
strong part. I cannot agree with the school 
which puts the whole responsibility for 
happiness at the door of sex alone. If we 
are selfish, if we shirk responsibilities, if 
we lack in other fundamental character 
traits, how can we hope for happiness in 
love even tho we have the charms of 
houris? 

Conversely, those who have been 
taught to respect the rights of others, to 
bear their share of the burdens of living, 
to be kind and to be unselfish, surely may 
look for happiness with the person they 
love. 


‘THEN, too, opportunity should be given 

for wholesome contact with the oppo- 
site sex from the earliest years. Boys and 
girls who have romped together long before 
they became conscious of one another as 
sweethearts, who have learned that male 
and female are both human beings with 
much the same capacity for hurting and 
being hurt, these are the ones who are 
most likely to come to marriage with a 
healthy point of view. This course is also 
the best preventive of sex mistakes, 
for from the contact of the play yard boys 
and girls learn to respect one another. 
Also they learn to judge character. 

And finally, boys and girls should be 
provided with wholesome occupations, 
both play and work, from babyhood on- 
ward. Youngsters with plenty of lively, 
interesting things to do generally have a 
healthy disgust for unwholesome prac- 
tices. The same thing is true of grown-ups. 

This brings us back to the task, doesn’t 
it, where we started? After all, the rules 
for mental health interlock and depend 
so upon each other that it is hard to tell 
where one begins and another ends. 

And when we analyze these elements of 
mental health, we are struck by the fact 
that there is nothing the least mysterious 
or esoteric about them—just decency and 
good common sense, in our own lives and 
in rearing our children. All the discoveries 
of ali the psychiatrists only confirm this. 
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MERICAN 


Apollo 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Alloy Galvanized 


Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 
Made Right— Sold Right 


SHeet METAL is an important factor in 
your home. Demand AMERICAN Gal- 
vanized Sheets—the safe, practical and 
enduring material adapted to all forms of 
sheet metal work. These sheets protect 
your property from fire, lightning and 
weather, and give lasting service and 
satisfaction, with economy. 






































ApoLto Best Bloom Galvanized has been 
the recognized leader since 1884, the 
best known galvanized sheet produced. 


APpo__o- Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, culverts, 
flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 
This Company is the oldest all known uses; also Tin and 
and largest manufacturer of a Terne Plates adapted to every 
complete line of Black and requirement. Sold by leading 
Galvanized Sheets, Full Fin- metal merchants. Write for 


ished Sheets, Automobile AnTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
Sheets, and Special Sheets for and ROOFING Tin booklets. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE ComPANy 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Organize a Bird Club 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by 
HELEN COWLES LECRON 


IVE o'clock of a crisp July morning 

is an excellent hour for the initial 
meeting of the bird club. Formal rules 
and parliamentary law play little part 
in its affairs, tho the leader of the “bird 
walk” may wish to jot down names as 
members of all ages stride from various 
directions to assemble on a set of friendly 
neighborhood front steps. Men and 
women, boys and girls, whole families in 
fact, are members. Club raiment includes 
sturdy walking shoes and sports clothes, 
several field glasses in the group, and an 
oceasional stick with which toclimb if the 
path is hilly. Someone may attempt a 
camera record of the bits of bird lore 
noted during the club’s excursion. An 
ambitious bird student is likely to take 
along a handbook of birds common to 
the region, or a pocket-size collection of 
bird pictures, for identification on the 
spot. 

The crowd starts out informally, four 
abreast, with the leader setting the pace 
and the direction. Those members who 
have some knowledge of birds—an ear 
for distinguishing their calls and an eye 
for glimpsing them as they flash among 
tree branches, or hesitate, demure and 
unseen by many—scatter themselves 
among the hikers and relay the informa- 
tion of the moment. The path may lead 
thru.the woods and to the river, where 
red-winged blackbirds congregate on the 
reeds and chatter over their breakfasts. 

Birds in the morning are ambitious. 
They flit thrua dew-drenched, deliciously 
fragrant world, and eagerly and with 
much melody begin the day’s activities. 
Bird-club observers are so prone to stand 
still and watch that two hours slip by in 
a hurry. 

Returning to town or —— at a 
park cabin where preparations have been 
made for a picnic breakfast, appetites 
are keen. Club members 
have had the greatest fun 
on the bird hike, and they 
have scratched the surface 
of a whole new world, a 
world they scarcely knew 
existed. Besides, they find 
they have caught some- 
thing of the birds’ enthu- 
siasm and cheerfully an- 
ticipate their own day’s 
duties. 

In addition to the sum- 
mer hikes, year-round ac- 
tivities of such a club in- 
clude the feeding of win- 
ter birds and the building 
and setting up of bird- 
houses, baths, and feeding 





Building birdhouses is a 


study of birds, their nests, and their 
young, with attention also to their color, 
their flight, their feeding habits, and 
their song, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies offers a great deal of 
educational literature and some equip- 
ment. The association’s magazine is free 
with national Audubon membership. 

The Audubon Society is an old insti- 
tution, founded forty-two years ago by 
George Bird Grinnell. This same year 
also saw the adoption of the bill proposed 
by the American Ornithologists’ Union 
for bird protection. These two events 
were the first organized protest against 
the wholesale slaughter of non-game 
birds for commerce “ial purposes, and also 
were the first constructive effort to rem- 
edy existing conditions. 


NY group of people wishing to form a 
bird club may join the National 
Association of Audubon Societies and 
have the benefit of its literature and ex- 
perience. Individuals may join as well as 
clubs. Membership is not costly—write 
to the National Association, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City, and find out all 
about it. While independent clubs may 
of course be formed for the purpose of 
bird study, yet it is a distinct advantage 
to belong to the large, strong, bate) a 
lished organization. In every state the 
Association has an adviser, a person who 
is an expert in the bird lore of the locality 


‘and whose business it is to help local 


groups or individual Association mem- 
bers to “place’’ the strange birds they 
note on their hikes and are unable to 
recognize. 

A junior Audubon club is also very 
easy to form. A teacher or mother or 
group leader simply explains to the chil- 
dren interested that their object in form- 
ing a bird club will be to learn all they 
can about the birds, and 
that everybody who be- 
comes a member will be 
expected to be kind to the 
birds and protect them. 
Each member is required 
to pay a very small fee (I 
think it is 10 cents at 
present), and when the 
fees are sent in, the Asso- 
ciation forwards to the 
organizer, for each club 
member, a beautiful 
Audubon button with a 
swallow on it, and also a 
set of six colored pictures 
of common birds: and 
accompanying education- 
al leaflets containing 


trays. For co-ordinate part of the year’s program (Continued on page 67 
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Celotex Lath protects the beauty 
of these attractive walls from 
streaky lath marks and unsightly 
plaster cracks. 


| Handsome plastered walls and ceilings 


© 


. + « permanently protected by lath 


: 
i 


Buttp Usgerut Rooms 
In Waste SPACES 


Line your attic with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and change waste space into 
a cool, pleasant playroom, a: maid’s room, 
or an extra bedroom. Celotex shuts scorch- 
ing sun’s rays out of your home. If your 
attic is too small for a room, just nail Celotex 
to the attic floor, and the whole house will 
be more comfortable. 











OMEN alert to every opportunity 

of increasing the charm and com- 
fort of their homes prefer Celotex Lath as 
a base for plastered walls. 


This modern lath protects decorated 
interiors. It is especially designed to elimi- 
nate lath marks and to reinforce against 
plaster-cracks . . . to give finer, smoother 
plastered surfaces that retain their original 
beauty. 


At the same time it insulates against 
dampness, extreme heat and cold . . . helps 
to make your home more healthful and 


enjoyable to live in all year ’round. 


And in years to come it pays for itself 
many times over by preventing costly leak- 
age of furnace heat. 


For remodeling your attic, porches or 
basement there is Celotex Standard Build- 


that also shuts out dampness and excessive summer heat 


ing Board —just the material for trans- 
forming waste spaces into delightful extra 
rooms. Your builder, contractor or archi- 
tect will explain how quickly and econom- 
ically this can be done with Celotex. 


When applied to the outside of homes, 
as sheathing, Celotex adds structural 
strength . . . makes walls tight, sturdy 
and permanent. 


Your request will bring our interesting 
new booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre 


Insulation.” 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Led., Montreal 
SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member of the National Building Industries Bureau 


Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celotex ".ath 





CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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easy to &TOW 
lovely flowers 


Just feed them clean, rich food 


EED your plants BLoomAin—then 

watch them grow their best and 
bloom their loveliest. Bloom Arp is rich 
in just the beauty diet that flowers relish, 
the balanced ration that they need. 


BioomAnD is easy to use, indoors or 
out. A tablet or two, or a spoonful of 
liquid BLoomAr in a glass of water— 
either is enough for a potted plant, now 
and then. For window boxes, porch 
boxes, use granulated BroomArw from 
a can. Outdoors, in the beds and among 
the shrubbery and around the hedge, 
use granulated BroomAip from bags. 


Sloon/\id 


BLoomAip is inexpensive, economical 
—a little is enough. If your garden sup- 
plies dealer does not have BLoomAtp, 
ask us for prices, where to buy, etc. Send 
for your free copy of the garden booklet. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 

Lawn and Garden Dept., 
P. O. Box 1136, 
Richmond, Va, 


0 Please send me book- 
let, ““ How to Grow a 
Successful Garden.” 


O Where can I buy BLoomArn? 
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Strect Address 





City and State 





V-C Famway feeds grass with a special diet, rich 
and clean. Contains no weed seeds, no insect pests, 
no plant diseases. 


























Planning the Home for the Whole Family 
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jlace for such a closet is not in the front 
hall, but in a small hall opening on a 
side porch, but most houses do not boast 
such a convenience. lf there is such an 
extra hall, a downstairs lavatory, open- 
ing on it, will be a great encourager of 
clean hands at mealtime. It is a minor 
point, but one frequently forgotten, that 
closets should be provided with plenty of 
hooks well within the reach of childish 
arms. If the doorknobs are too high 
for the child to reach, they also should 
be changed if the mother expects him to 
learn to take care of his own things. 

Grown -ups, moving in a world ad- 
justed to their height, are prone to 
forget that the child lives, practically 
speaking, in a giant’s house. He moves 
around in a literal forest of chairs and 
table legs. Much of the restlessness and 
bad manners of little tots can be traced 
to this fact. Every room should contain 
a small chair or hassock on which the 
little child can be comfortable. 


TEEP stairs should have a temporary 

inside rail within reach of the child’s 
hands. If there is a separate bathroom 
for the little children, the stationary basin 
should be low enough for them to wash 
their hands without having the water run 
down their elbows. The same considera- 
tion should be given to having a dining- 
room chair of the correct height. When a 
baby graduates from the high chair, he is 
not yet ready for a grown-up chair and 
can hardly be expected not to spill his 
food when the plate is on a level with his 
mouth. He should have a chair whose 
legs are a little bit higher than those of 
the rest of the family. It must be ad- 
mitted that.such a chair will be hard to 
find, but why ‘fot let the local carpenter 
put new legs in a chair already existing? 
Or, better still, let the boy of the family, 
if there is one, tackle the job as part of his 
manual-training work. 

Two qualities are indispensable in the 
nursery itself—plenty of sunlight and 
fresh air. Modern science has taught us 
that to little children, whose bones are 
still growing, sunlight is almost as neces- 
sary as food, and it is therefore proper 
that the sunniest room in a house be 
given to the youngest members of the 
family. A maximum of fresh air may be 
achieved if Venetian blinds are used in- 
stead of shades, as they make it possiblé 
to darken a room for the mid-day nap 
without making it close. 

In the furnishing of the nursery there 
are a few general principles to be fol- 
lowed: linoleum covered and easily 
cleaned floors; furniture in scale, prefera- 
bly with rounded corners; plenty of cup- 
board space for toys within easy reach 
of the youngster, and—simplicity and 
restfulness. Some modern nurseries are 
so alive with figures that their little 
inhabitants must feel as if they were 
living in a zoo. A few decorations are 
interesting and amusing, but pictures on 
everything defeat that feeling of repose 
which even a child should have. 

As the children grow older the details 
of home furnishing should continually be 
changed to suit their changing needs, so 
that they will not be made to feel like 
destructive intruders in an atmosphere 
where they ought to feel mslanaaa and 
comfortable. By the application of a 
little thought this can be managed with- 
out inconveniencing the older members 
of the family. For mstance, the general 
furnishing of a home where there are chil- 
dren should not be painfully antique or 
representative of those periods, notably 
Louis XIV, XV, and XVI, which 





delighted in flimsy chairs and breakable 
gewgaws. The muscles and nervous 
responses of young children are not at- 
tuned to delicate handling, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect from them the same 
care of ‘eater things that one would 
expect from a grown person. Instead of 
waging a continual battle for the protec- 
tion of wedding-gift knickknacks, it is 
the part of wisdom to put many of these 
perishable things away until the youn- 
sters are grown up. Another general 
point to be considered in a family where 
there are old or very young people is hav- 
ing the upstairs-hall floors on a level, no 
matter how great may be the temptation, 
when a new wing is added to the house, to 
save a few hundred dollars by making 
the ceilings lower. 

Every child wants, in addition, and 
should have, somewhere in the house, a 
place where he and his friends can play 
without the feeling that they are dis- 
turbing the adults. The portions of the 
home which seem best able to play such 
a role are the basement and the attic, 
preferably the attic. Here is space for a 
workbench and tools, for a pa cxcetlg for 
a radio of the boy’s own construction, for 
shelves to hold his favorite books, for his 
Boy Scout trappings, his skates, his 
baseball bat, and the other sports’ 
paraphernalia. There should be in the 
basement or in some definite and easily 
accessible spot—under the back porch, 
perhaps or in the garage—a place for 
bicycles or velocipede. 

A neglected possibility for a winter 
playground is the garage. Except for 
the space taken by the car, this building 
is usually dedicated to oil cans, spare 
tires, and cleaning rags; but it need not 
be. Adding a few feet to the height when 
it is built will make an upstairs room with 
infinite possibilities. Even when this 
cannot be done, the downstairs can be 
reconstructed, at comparatively slight 
expense, into a first-class private gym- 
nasium. There are a number of pieces of 
gymnastic apparatus which are made to 
stand or hang against a wall or ceiling, 
either permanently or when not in use, 
which could be installed in even a one-car 
garage without taking up much room. 
When it is desired to turn the garage into 
a gymnasium, all that is necessary is to 
wheel out the car for a short while. 


Bi further adaptation of the grounds 
around a home to the happiness of 
children would include a sandpile within 
view of the kitchen windows and a little 
stretch of garden bed dedicated to each 
child. These childish gardens should not 
be tucked away in an unseen corner but 
should be an integral and necessary part 
of the garden itself, so that the youngster 
will have a real sense of pride and 
importance in keeping it up. 

The family problem, however, whose 
solution probably. needs the greatest 
readjustment in the arrangement of a 
small house, is that of the young people 
in their teens. Many girls hardly notice 
what their homes are like until they reach 
the self-conscious age of budding young 
womanhood and begin to see the house as 
a background for their own, suddenly 
very important, selves. A boy or girl 
acquires the notion, during adolescence, 
that he or she is the focal point of the 
whole universe and is often as self-con- 
scious as an actor at a first stage appear- 
ance. Being of this day and age, with 
modern tastes, and anxious to measure 
up to the standards of her world, a girl 
is likely to resent bitterly the golden-oak 
dining-room set (Continued on page 44 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


ee e and the Chevrolet Six is priced as low 
as *495 


More and more motor car buyers in the low-price 
field are learning that it’s wise to choose a Chev- 
rolet Six—for modern ideas of power, speed and 
smoothness can best be met with six cylinders. 


The flow of power is smoother in a Chevrolet Six. 
Hills and bad roads are traveled more easily and 
surely. High speeds are maintained without 
strain. And its six-cylinder smoothness saves 
the whole car from destructive vibration. 


Yet, with all these advantages of six-cylinder 
performance—the Chevrolet Six is priced as 
low as $495, at the Flint factory. And it costs 
no more for gas, oil,’ tires, or upkeep. 














In addition, the Chevrolet Six gives you the 
style, comfort and safety of beautiful Fisher 
bodies—built of selected hardwood-and-steel. 


It gives you the travel-comfort and road-balance 
of four long semi-elliptic springs, controlled by 
four Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers. 


It gives you safety and driving confidence by 
providing internal-expanding four-wheel brakes, 
completely enclosed against mud and water. 


Near at hand is a Chevrolet dealer. See him 
today —and learn on what easy terms you can 
buy a Chevrolet Six. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General. Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 


The Sport Roadster..2555 
The Coach......... $565 
The Coupe.:....... $565 
The Sport Coupe... $655 
The Club Sedan... . $625 
The Sedan..........8675 
The Special Sedan. . .£725 
(6 wire wheels standard) 


Roadster or Phaeton 


Wire Wheels and Bumpers 


extra 


The Sedan Delivery.. $595 


Light Delivery - 
Chinas «os esc: $365 


114 Ton Chassis. . . 8520 
114 Ton Chassis with 


AA 4 _ SR 4 ame 8625 
Roadster Delivery.. .8440 


(Pick-up box extra) 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


See Advertising Index, page 69 













































for the natural up-and- 
down action of the 
DOO-KLIP shears 
ends tired fingers, blis- 
ters and skinned 
knuckles. 
















DOO- 
KLIPS 
have pinch- 
proof handles and 

are both self-tensioning and 
self-sharpening, needing no ad- 
justment in changing from fine to 
coarse grass. 


Standard Model $1.50 














With the new 


DOO-KLIP LONG HANDLE 
GRASS SHEAR 
the user stands erect and operates 
the shears by a slight forward 
pressure of the body—no levers 
tomove—no adjustments tomake. 
No backache or leg cramp! They 
can be used by women 
or children—are rust 
resisting—will not in- 








Price 
Long Handle Shears 


$2.50 





eh 
: 
: 
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roper__». poo-KLIP 
Brun ng 


Pruner cuts diagon- 
ally, the only 
healthy way to cut 
any stalk. ‘It mini- 
mizes bruising. Can 
be used on vines, 
shrubs or bushes. 


PRICE $1.50 


OER! 


SS A A RIT 
Look for the shears with the green han- 
# 











dies. If your hardware or seed dealer 
cannot supply you, send coupon with 
money, they will be shipped at once. 





BH-3 


The Alliance Mfg. Co., 
Alliance, Ohio 
Enclosed pleased find $....... for [ ] Doo-Klip 
Standard Grass Shear, | ] Doo-Klip Long Handle 
Grass Shear, |] Doo-K 


ip Pruner. 
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which Grandmother 
thought so beautiful or 
the mid-Victorian wal- 
nut which was the pride 
of Great-Grandmother’s 
heart. ( 

Any mother who fails A 
to understand this atti- 
tude has forgotten her 
own youth. She may 
feel, nghtly, that in most 
things her judgment and 
taste is better than her 
daughter’s, but in this 
matter of house furnish- 
ings she should be broad 
enough to realize that it 
is probably not nearly as 
good, since American 
taste in house-furnishing 
is now, in the opinion of 
most authorities, vastly 
superior to taste twenty, 
thirty, and forty years 
ago. For this reason the modern mother, 
instead of fighting every furniture inno- 
vation suggested by the young people, 
would do well to join them in an intelli- 
gent study of the new models and ideas, 
and educate herself, as well as them, in 
what is really beautiful. Even if it is not 
financially possible to refurnish the home 
entirely along more modern lines, many 
touches in the way of lamps, lamp shades, 
table runners, pictures, and other acces- 
sories may be introduced. 


UST as ardently as the young girl longs 

for a modern home setting does she long 
to have that setting free from family in- 
trusion when her friends come to call. 
She wants the parlor. The wise mother 
will arrange for her to have it without, 
at the same time, making the rest of the 
family uncomfortable. 

This may be achieved by planning 
the dining-room (or breakfast room, if 
there is one) so that it can serve as 
a supplementary living-room for the 
family. The three things necessary are 
comfortable chairs, comfortable lights to 
read by, furniture not too heavy to move 
around, and pieces planned to give as 
much space as possible in the middle of 
the floor. It is peace impossible to make 
a sitting-room cozy if there is a large 
center table. Hence the dining-room 
table should be one of the light, drop-leaf 
or other folding types which can be 
easily placed against the wall between 
meals. If there is a breakfast nook in the 
kitchen, the dining-room will be used 
only once a day, and this moving of furni- 
ture will not be a hardship. 

For the same reason that a folding 
table is used, a bulky sideboard should 
be avoided. Less floor space is taken up 
if linen, china, and silver are kept in a 
built-in cupboard and on a small serving 
table. If the built-in cupboard is not pos- 
sible, « ood substitute is the popular 
Welsh cupboard, which does not take up 
much room, and whose colorful rows of 
plates add a decorative note. Or shelves 
may be built along one wall with closed 
spaces to hold china and linen and open 
spaces to take care of books. 

An ideal adjunct for the convertible 
dining-sitting-room is a bay window, 
with flower boxes and either a window 
seat or one or two comfortable chairs in 
the recess. These supplementary chairs 
need not be of an expensive type. With 
the Early American or French Provincial 
dining-room furniture, the large Windsor 
chair with arms is appropriate. Com- 
fortable wicker chairs may also be bought 
at reasonable prices and they look par- 
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CO ticularly well if the sit- 
‘ ting-room happens to be 
combined with a break- 
fast room. 

There should be a 
light near enough to 
every comfortable chair 
to make reading pos- 
sible. This means easily 
movable standing lamps 
and wall brackets for the 
dining-room instead of 
the old-fashioned light in 
the center of the ceiling. 
A tidy and space-con- 
serving device for taking 
care of the magazines 
and papers which the 
family are likely to be 
reading in the evening is 
the light, upright maga- 
zine rack of wood or 
wicker. 

The main living-room, 
besides being made generally attractive 
as an aid to keeping the young people at 
home, may be further adapted to their 
comfort in certain details. Instead of 
a carpet it should have a rug which can 
be easily rolled back for dancing. It is 
also a good idea, in the home where there 
are several children, to use year-round 
slip covers on davenports and overstuffed 
chairs. The slip cover is increasingly 
popular today, not just as a summer, but 
as a winter, device, because it is more 
easily renewed and cleaned than perma- 
nent upholstery. 

The arrangement of the downstairs 
hall is most important. The necessity for 
a coat closet has already been discussed, 
and it is desirable that there also be 
another closet, possibly under the stairs. 
If the first-floor telephone is placed here, 
it gives, in telephone conversations at 
least, a little chance for privacy, lack of 
which is one of the most irritating fea- 
tures of a large family. 


F THE hall closet is not large enough, 

it is also an excellent idea to install in 
it a small dressing table, with a good 
light. This does away with the necessity 
for taking feminine guests upstairs to 
take off their hats and coats and powder 
their noses, and it means that the rest of 
the family can go to bed without being 
disturbed by daughter’s late-departing 
friends. 

The wants of the grandparents are 
usually few. A simple but a quiet and a 
cheerful room—this is usually their chief 
concern. If they are old and feeble the 
room should have a window at which 
they can sit and watch the world go by, 
rather than one that faces on a nothing- 
ness of wall or empty lawn. 

The home which is comifortable, easy to 
keep, and harmonious, is likely to furnish 
the scheme of living which will make 
Mother and Father happy. In this sense, 
all of the adjustments suggested for the 
well-being of the other members of the 
family will operate for the happiness of 
those at its head. There are also 
a few other details to be considered. 
Since the mother is likely to spend much 
of her time in the kitchen, a deliberate 
effort should be made to create a kitchen 
as cheerful and comfortable as possible. 
Labor-saving equipment to the limit of 
the family purse is the right of every 
mother of a large family. It is also the 
right of every father that he have a closet 
of his own, free from the intrusion of 
feminine possessions, and a comfortable 
chair and a light of his own in a place 
where he can relax when he comes home. 
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Something to it—There’s 

something to a denti- 

frice that wins leader- 
ship in 4 years. 


LISTERINE TOOTH 
PASTE 25c 


Not one in ten escapes this social fault 


Can you be sure that you never have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? Are 
you certain at this very moment, that 
you are free of it? 


The insidious thing about this un- 
forgivable social fault is that you, 
yourself, never know when you have 
it; the victim simply cannot detect it. 

Remember, also, that anyone is 
likely to be troubled, since conditions 
capable of causing halitosis arise fre- 
quently in even normal mouths. 


Fermenting food particles, defective 
or decaying teeth, pyorrhea, catarrh, 
and slight infections in the mouth, 


nose, and throat—all produce odors. 
You can get rid of these odors in- 
stantly by gargling and rinsing the 
mouth with full strength Listerine. 
Every morning. Every night. And 
between times before meeting others. 
Listerine halts fermentation because 
it is an antiseptic. It checks infection 
because it is a remarkable germicide. * 


LISTERINE 


ends halitosis 


And it quickly overcomes odors be- 
cause it is a rapid and powerful de- 
odorant. 


Keep a bottle of Listerine handy in 
home and office and use it always 
before meeting others. Then you 
will know that your breath cannot 
offend. Lambert Pharinacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


*Though safe to use in any body cavity, full 
strength Listerine kills even the Staphylococ- 
cus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) germs in counts ranging to 200,- 
000,000 in 15 seconds (fastest time accurately 
recorded by science). 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Feed your lawn 


and flowers 


Fe tganag out patches—‘“‘bald’”’ 
spots in your lawn—flowers 
inclined to be spindling— blooms 
of poor color—these are the 
warning signals. 

It’s time to feed your hungry 
lawn and flowers again, as special- 
ists recommend, with a complete, 
balanced plant food, like Vigoro. 

But don’t wait for the danger 
signs to show. 

If you want to keep your lawn, 
flowers, shrubs, trees and veg- 
etables healthy and thriving 
throughout the season, feed them 
regularly with Vigoro. 

It’s never too late to start a 
definite feeding program with 
Vigoro. The results will amaze you! 

Vigoro is the inexpensive, scien- 
tific plant food: formulated by 
Swift & Company experts. It con- 
tains all the food elements that 
plants need for finest growth and 
beauty. 

Vigoro is clean, odorless, pleas- 
ant and easy to use. 

Get enough for everything you 
grow. Vigoro comes in 100, 50 and 
25 pound bags. Also in 5 pound 
and 12 ounce packages. 


Swift & Company 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 








The Pool, the Jewel of the 


Garden 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


my informal poster 
garden,’’ says a 
Sprouter. “And I 
remember, too, that 
it was on one side of 
the garden instead 
of in the middle.” 

“IT am glad to 
hear you still talk 
about your poster 
gardens,” says Mr. 
Landscape Archi- 
tect. “I hope that 
you will keep them 
tucked away in your 
garden notebook, 
for some day you 
may want to make 
a new garden, and 
they will help you 
to remember your 
trip thru the Realm 
of the Landscape 
Architect.” 

“Suppose we go on to the next garden 
to see how they: have set their garden 
jewel.” 

As we enter the garden pictured at the 
bottom of page 20, a Climber calls out, 
“This is a formal garden almost like the 
one we made in our poster cut-outs!” 

“Right you are,” answers the guide, 

“and here is the garden gem in its formal 
setting of flat gray stone and emerald- 
green grass. Notice the planting around 
this little formal pool. Drooping shrubs 
or trees around it would look very queer, 
would it not? The straight lines of the 
formal pool call for a simple low planting 
of creeping ivy or forget-me-nots, with 
perhaps an accent point at each corner. 
This accent point may be a cluster of iris 
or the soldierlike yucca, standing so stiff 
with his sharp bayonets pointing sky- 
ward.” 

“The small pyramid-shape cedar trees 
at each corner would also look fine, 
wouldn’t they?” asks a counselor. 

“The more simple you keep the lines 
and planting around the formal pool in a 
cual austin: the better you will like the 
garden,” replies our guide. ‘After you 
return to your homes from this trip in 
my Realm, suppose that you visit all the 
gardens in your community to notice 
whether they are formal or informal. Per- 
haps they are a little of both. Discuss 
with the members of your Junior Garden 
Club and your counselor the things about 
the gardens that are especially attrac- 
tive and those that are not so good. Carry 
your nursery catalog with you and look 
for the picture of eac *h of the plants, and 
then see what name is given to it. Per- 
haps you can run a race to see who can 
find and correctly name the most kinds 
of flowers, shrubs, and trees.” 

“Won’t you tell us just how to put a 
jewel in our gardens, Landscape Archi- 
tect guide?” asks a Master Gardener. 

“Well, it would be a big task for you 
to make a real pool, but you can have fun 
making one with your cut-outs.” 

(Write Cousin Marion, inclosing a 2- 
cent stamp, and ask her for the July cut- 
out. Perhaps your father would like to 
build a real pool, then ask also for Leaflet 
No. B-G-61, “Building the Informal 
Pool,” and inclose another 2-cent stamp.) 

“T cannot begin to tell youhow much 
we have enjoyed having your Junior 
Garden Clubs of America in our Realm,” 
says Mr. Landscape Architect. “‘And re- 
member that each one of you can help 
to make America a more beautiful coun- 
try in which to live by helping to sur- 
round your home with lovely lawns and 
gardens.” 


The Sprouters Junior Garden Club of 
Leesburg, Ohio, has 13 members. They 
have planned and planted a little garden 


around the drinking fountain in Lees- 
burg and are up to date in their activities 


OUSIN Marion 
would like to 
know how you like 
the landscape-award 
cards that take you 
thru the Kingdom 
of Gnomeland. Have 
you colored all of 
them, and have you 
pasted them in the 
green folder? Are 
you going to hang 
them on the wall or 
keep them in your 
garden notebook? 
Also Cousin 
Marion wants all of 
her Junior Garden- 
ers to send her their 
pictures, taken in 
their gardens, so 
that we can become 
better acquainted. 
Tell her about your 
garden trips, parties, and club meetings. 
And now, avhere do you think Cousin 
Marion is going to take you next month? 
Just keep guessing, for it is going to be a 
lot of fun! 


Suggestions to 
Counselors 


1. We are anxious that this Junior 
Garden Club movement have a slow 
and healthy growth.At the present time 
we are not sending out professional 
organizers for the work but shall rely 
upon the tremendous group of garden- 
club members and teachers with a vision 
to realize the usefulness and value of such 
a movement to our country. 

2. We are not interested in tremen- 
dous numbers of Junior Gardeners in 
each city unless they are properly 
directed by one counselor for each 25 
Juniors, altho 5 or 10 under one coun- 
selor is sufficient. Unfortunately, in the 
past, thousands of children have been 
said to be interested in gardening when 
all they have done is to order a packet of 
seeds, plant it in a garden, andl perhaps 
neglect it because they were not fnew 
directed in their activity. Under these 
circumstances they have been given un- 
deserved praise for their efforts. This is 
the wrong psychology in training juniors 
to garden. 

3. With this Junior Garden Club move- 
ment adapted to the whole country, we 
cannot give detailed instruction for car- 
rying out each activity, so that the 
adaptability of our sug estions depends 
upon the versatility of the counselor. 
We shall have to depend upon the 
counselors to give us detailed reports of 
how they have carried out these activi- 
ties in order that we may pass on their 
experiences to the less experienced coun- 
selors. 

4. Our year’s experience with The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America proves 
that these activities should be followed in 
the order in which they are suggested. By 
giving Junior Gardeners free rein to their 
method of expression in each activity, 
some will excel in one activity and 
others in another. 

5. The counselor will note that we 
have not insisted that every Junior Gar- 
dener have a garden of any definite size, 
our belief being that we should approach 
the Junior by getting him to so like 
flowers that he will make a garden rather 
than insist upon his making one. The 
approach should be thru getting him 
to desire a garden.—THE EDITORS. 
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VACATION DAYS ARE FLASHLIGHT NIGHTS 


MAKE YOURSELF 
AT HOME 


WITH AN 
EVEREADY 


WHEN you shove off on your vacation, 
you’re headed for strange places. But 
you’re right at home, and you’re safe, 
when you carry an Eveready Flashlight. 

Its brilliant beam paves your path 
with light . . . batters down the black- 
ness. You can’t help but know where 
you’re going. You can climb from a 
canoe to an unlighted landing without 
launching yourself in the lake. Or sup- 
pose you go for a drive at night, and 
have a hunch the gas is low. Don’t take 
chances on collecting the insurance— 
look at the tank with an Eveready. It 
can’t start a fire! And for night-work on 
a “flat,” you need an Eveready as much 
as a rim-wrench. 

No matter where you go, or what you 
do, you’ re safer with an Eveready Flash- 
light. Get one today. And be sure it’s 
loaded with Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries. They’re 10c everywhere, and 
give months of reliable service. 

% * * 
The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest com- 
mercial feature, is broadcast every Tues- 
day evening at nine (New York time) 
from WEAF over a nation-wide N. B. C, 


network of 30 stations. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City 


: New York San Francisco 
‘ oe 4 Unit of Union Carbide 
pthc i riy og 
WEREAD Liss 
he 
La 4 


fou" 


| and Carbon Corporation 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit 
and improve all makes of flash- 
lights. Only ten cents each. 





See Advertising Index, page 69 
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IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


This 
FREE FOLDER 





















































tells the story 


of 


GAS HEATING. 


lf you would like to know how an 
Ideal Gas Boiler can solve all your 
heating troubles—how it can do away 
with the drudgery of furnace tend- 
ing—how it furnishes clean, health- 
ful warmth without any attention 
whatever and at a surprisingly low 

cost, send for this interesting folder. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically—and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the 
same bill—after you have used it. They 
eliminate all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnish health- 
ful, clean warmth—automatically. 


Mail the coupon below for complete 
information. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 WEST 4oth STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me your folder “Gas Heat always 
on tap” without any obligation on my part. 





Name = 
Address i aaieial 
City 








State 
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GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 


















Cooks Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


Salad of Summer 
Vegetables 
ISSOLVE 1 
package of 

lemon gelatine in 

boiling water, add 

1 teaspoonful of 

salt, 1 tablespoonful 

of vinegar, and a 

few drops of green 

vegetable coloring. 

When slightly 

cooled and _ thick- 

ened, add 1% cup- 
fuls of chopped cu- 
cumbers, 1 cupful of chopped green 
onions, 44 cupful of grated carrots, and 

16 cupful of chopped celery. 

Serve on lettuce and garnish with Thou- 

sand Island dressing and radish roses. 

To make the roses cut the skin back 

from the round red radishes to make 

petals.—Mrs. C. G. L., Texas. 


Ham Loaf 


1 pound of raw cured ham ground 
1 pound of beefsteak ground 

1 pound of pork steak ground 
cupful of dry bread crumbs 
eggs beaten 

1% cupfuls of milk 

Salt to taste 

14 cupful of canned tomato soup 


A Favorite Mix together the 


ground meat and 
Summer Meat bread crumbs. To the 


beaten eggs add the milk, then combine 
with the meat mixture, adding a small 
amount of salt if needed. Place in a loaf 
pan, patting it into shape. Pour the 
tomato soup over the top and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 1% 
hours. If it is to be served hot let stand 
20 minutes before slicing. Serves 10 
amply.—Mrs. L. L., Wisconsin. 


Easy Pear Pickles 


Sliced Ham Loaf 


noe 


For the Exhausted I buy a No. 10 
Pickle Shelf can of pears, 
drain off the 


juice, and to 1 cupful of juice (sweetened 
for table use) add 1% cupfuls of sugar, 
14 cupful of vinegar, and about 10 whole 
cloves. These are boiled slowly until 
thick and sirupy, when the pears are 
added and simmered for 15 minutes, 
then removed from the stove. They may 
be set aside to cool for immediate use or 
canned for the exhausted pickle shelf. 
Serve as an accompaniment to meat. 
Easy pear pickles are delicious. Canned 
peaches, apricots, and pineapple may be 
treated likewise.—Mrs. P. i. Texas. 


Picnic Lunch 
or 

Out-of-Door Supper 

(From Readers’ Recipes) 
Smothered Potatoes 
Salad of Summer Vegetables 

Easy Pear Pickles 
Graham Nut Loaf Sandwiches 

Spice Cake 
leed Tea or Coffee 


Smothered 


Potatoes 


To 1 pint of cream 
sauce (made with 3 
tablespoonfuls of 
butter or vegetable 
fat, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and 2 
cupfuls of milk) add 
1 quart of diced or 
sliced raw potatoes. 
Season with pepper 
and salt. A few 
tablespoonfuls of 
green pepper and 
a tablespoonful of minced onion may 
be added. Pour into a greased baking 
dish and bake 14% hours in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees). If baked in a heavy 
baking dish and covered well when done, 
these potatoes may be carried quite 
some distance and will keep hot. Serves 
6.—Mrs. M. T. W., Washington, D. C. 


Graham Nut Loaf 


% cupful of brown sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

1 egg 

1 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of graham flour 

% cupful of white flour 

1, cupful of broken nut meats 


A Sweet Bread That Work together 


° . the sugar, short- 
Children Like ening, and egg 


until well ‘blended and smooth. Dissolve 
the soda in the sour milk and add to the 
mixture. Add the salt, graham flour. and 
white flour and mix only until smooth. 
Fold in the nutmeats and place the bat- 
ter in a greased and floured loaf pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for 50 minutes. Let stand about 24 
hours before cutting for sandwiches.— 
Mrs. P. H. P., Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Delicious Spice Cake 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

% cupful of butter or other short- 
ening 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of sour milk 

2 cupfuls of cake flour 

% teaspoonful of cinnamon 

% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

% teaspoonful of salt 

% cupful of chopped nut meats 
(may be omitted) 


Moist and Well Creamto aot 

- sugar and shorten- 
Flavored ing. Add the beat- 
en eggs and mix well Add the soda 


All Recipes Tested in Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 
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dissolved in the sour milk, then the 
flour sifted with spices and salt. Beat 
until smooth, then if desired fold in 
the nutmeats, which have been 
floured. Pour into a shallow, greased 
and floured loaf pan. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees) for 30 min- 
utes. Cool, and if the cake is to be 
carried on a picnic, allow it to remain 
in the pan for convenience and cover 
the top with: 
Caramel Icing 
3 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 cupful of cream 

Stir the ingredients together and 
cook over a rather low blaze until it 
will form a soft ball in cold water, 
then beat until the proper consistency 
to spread. If it becomes too hard add a 
small amount of cream and beat 
again. The cake may be baked in 
layers and frosted if desired.—Mrs. 
W. A. M., Minnesota. 


Tomato Oysters 
Add These to the To 1% cupfuls 


> of canned or 
Vegetable Plate cooked toma- 


toes add 1 medium-size onion chopped 
fine. Add enough fine cracker crumbs 
(or part flour and cracker crumbs) to 
make a medium-thick batter. Add 1 
beaten egg, and pepper, salt, and sugar 
to taste. Drop by spoonfuls the size of 
oysters into a skillet containing a gen- 
erous amount of hot fat. Brown on 
both sides.—Mrs. 8S. A. B., Oklahoma. 


Mohawk Dutch Cherry Pot Pie 
Pie Filling 
1 pint of sour red cherries (fresh 
or canned) 
1 cupful of water 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1% teaspoonful of almond flavoring 
Pie Crust . 
2 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
15 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of shortening 
% to 1 cupful of liquid (half milk 
and half water) 


For Those Who Mix the cher- 
ries, water, sug- 


Like Dumplings ar, butter, and 


flavoring in a pot or large skillet with 
a lid. Let cook for 10 minutes. Sift the 
flour with the baking powder and 
salt. Work in the shortening, then 
add enough milk diluted with water 
to make a stiff drop batter. Drop by 
spoonfuls over the hot cherry mix- 
ture, cover tightly, and steam 15 
minutes without removing the lid. 
Serve warm with plain, heavy cream. 
—Mrs. L. L. C., Massachusetts. 


Orange Biscuits 
2 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
% to 1 cupful of milk 
Loaf sugar 
1%, cupful of orange juice 


“Remarkable!” ‘Sift the dry in- 
Said the Tasters &tedients to- 

gether. Cut in 
the shortening. Add the grated orange 
rind and gradually stir in the milk 
until a thick batter dough is obtained. 
Toss it onto a floured board and pat 
into shape. Cut with a small-size 
biseuit. cutter. Place the portions 
side by side in a greased pan. Press 
into the center of each biscuit a loaf 
of — which has been, quickly 
dipped in the orange juice. Bake at 
once in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 
12 to 15 minutes. Serve immediately. 
These are Peeyints for the after- 
noon cup of tea or for party lunch- 


eons.—Mrs. G. A. R., Nebraska. 
Leesa 














ead 


your wash day 


fortun e 


in your hand... 


b rie don’t have to be an expert palm- 
ist. Just study the hand shown here and 
see how it reveals its washday story. 

The strong palm indicates a capable wo- 
man—the kind who directs her own house- 
work. The shapely fingers show a love of 
the beautiful—pride in clothes a little 
cleaner than anyone else’s. The unbroken 
life line predicts years of happiness because 
she gets things done with least exertion. And 
the well-defined head line tells that she’s 
thrifty —she knows a bargain in value. 

You would expect this woman to use 
Fels-Naptha. And if you could see her hand, 
you would know she does! 

For her hands haven't that in-the-water 
look. That's because Fels-Naptha washes 
clothes clean without hard rubbing, and does 
it so quickly that she doesn’t have to keep 
her hands in hot water so long. 

The reason Fels-Naptha works so quickly 
is that it is good soap and naptha. These two 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 









cleaners, working together, remove even 
stubborn dirt, swiftly and easily. 
Fels-Naptha is one soap you don’t have 
to pamper. Naturally it works best in hot 
water—all soaps do. But it also works beau- 
tifully in lukewarm or even cool water. 
Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s, Let it 
give you extra help for household cleaning, 
too. Then your hands and home and clothes— 
and you—willall proclaim your good fortune! 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided to try 
its extra help, we'll be glad to send you a Fels-Naptha 
Chipper. Many women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha 
Soap into their washing machines, tubs or basins find 
the chipper handier than using a knife. With it, and a 
bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as you need 
them. Mail coupon, with a two-cent stamp enclosed 
to cover postage, and we'll send you this chipper with- 


out further cost. Here’s the coupon—=mail it now! 
© 1930, Fels & Co. 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. anal 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
offered in this advertisement. I enclose a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage. 


Name 





Street 





State. 


City. 
Fill in completely — print name and address 














See Advertising Index, page 69 
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PERFECT SEAL— 
They make the jar air- 


tight, ‘not 


first applied, but until 
the jar is opened—thus 
“long-term 
canning insurance.” 


affording 


STRETCH— “U.S 
Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rub- 
bers stretch justenough 
to slip easily over the 
mouth of the hottest 
fruit jar and snap back 
briskly into place with- 
out wrinkles. 





SET—“U. S."” Pe-Ko 
Edge Jar Rubbers hug 
the jar. They will not 
“blow out” and allow 
air to enter. 


only when 





Don’t risk 


a whole summer’s 


canning / 


The life of a jar of canned food depends 
upon the life of the jar rubber it is 


sealed with. 


Jar rubbers that age 


quickly, shrivel and crack, allow air 


to enter 


the can—and the food's days 


are quickly numbered. Fermentation 


starts, 


mold forms—and a summer's 


work is wasted. 

“U.S."" Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers, 
are made in red or white rubber, 
single or double lip by the United 
States Rubber Company, and are triple 
tested before leaving the factory. 


“U.S” 


PE-KO Edge 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JAR RUBBERS 


We will send you a dozen “U.S.” 


Pe-Ko Edge 


Jar Rubbers on receipt of 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
and your dealer’s name and address. Send to 
United States Rubber Company, Room 923, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 






Prices. 


Hinges, Latches, Knockers, 
Andirons, Fireplace Equipment, ete. At Lowest 


Dept. A 








HAND FORGED IRON WARE 
Foot Scrapers, 


Send for Interesting New — talog. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORG 
Asheville, N. Car. 
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Ginger-Ale Salad 


tablespoonfuis of gelatine 

tablespoonfuls of cold water 

%, cupful of hot water 

% cupful of sugar 

1 bottle, or about 12 ounces of ginger 
ale (about 2 cupfuls) 

2, cupful of pineapple juice 

2% cupful of lemon juice 

2 ecupfuls of diced canned pine 

apple 

2 cupfuls of diced apples 

2 cupfuls of diced celery 

% teaspoonful of salt 


Cool, and With a Soak the gela- 


. tine in the cold 
Tang of Ginger water for 5 
minutes. 


Add the hot water and stir 
until dissolved. Add the sugar, ginger 
ale, and fruit juices. C hill untilslightly 
thickened, then add the diced fruit, 
celery, and the salt. Pour into a wet 
mold or individual molds to chill. 
Serve on lettuce with: 

Salad Dressing 
4 egg yolks 
14 cupful of vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
14 teaspoonful of mustard 
24 marshmallows 
1 cupful broken nutmeats 
1 pint of whipping cream 


bo bo 


Beat the egg yolks and the vinegar, 
add the sugar and mustard blended 
together. Cook over hot water until 
thick, stirring constantly. Cool, then 
add the marshmallows, cut into bits, 
the nutmeats, and the cream, whipped 
until stiff. Mix and use at once. Serves 
12 to 16.—Mrs. J. F. 8., Alabama. 


Lamb Surprise 


A Real Company Dish Place 3 
Using Leftovers cupfuls of 


cooked 
rice in a buttered casserole. Make a 
hollow in the center and fill it with 
about 114 cupfuls of diced leftover 
cooked lamb to which 2 slices of 
chopped bacon have been added. 
Grate cheese on the top and pour over 
it 114 cupfuls of canned tomatoes. 
Spread with buttered bread crumbs 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 45 minutes. Serves 6.— 
Mrs. J. G. M., Ohio. 

Raspberry Whip 
Refreshing Blend 2 cupfuls of 
and Pretty crushed raspberries or 

¥ strawberries with 1!4 
cupfuls of powdered sugar. Beat the 
white of 1 egg stiff, add it to the fruit 
mixture, and continue beating with a 
rotary beater until light and fluffy. 
Pile into parfait or sherbet glasses, 
chill, and serve with lady fingers or 
macaroons. These may be inserted 
around the edge of the glasses and the 
whole may be topped with whipped 
cream, or the whipped cream can be 
folded into the fruit before chilling.— 
Mrs. A. D.8., Florida. 


Baked Cabbage in Cheese Sauce 


1 medium-size head of cabbage 
} tablespoonfuls of butter 

t tablespoonfuls of flour 

” cupfuls of milk 


to 44 pound of finely chopped 
cheese 
Buttered bread crumbs 
A Regal Chop the cabbage 


Cabbage Dish Tather coarsely. 
° Add just a small 
amount of water, salt to taste, and 
simmer for 10 minutes. In the mean- 
time, prepare a sauce made with the 
butter, flour, and milk. Add the 
cheese to the sauce and stir until dis- 
solved and smooth. Drain the cab- 
bage, add to the sauce, and mix. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper 
and pour into a buttered baking dish. 
Cover with the crumbs. Bake 30 min- 
utes in a moderate oven (350 degree). 
Serves 8.—Mrs. L. P., Missouri. 























A household hardship 


gone forever. 
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No more scrussinc of toilet bowls! That 
most unpleasant of all tasks is old-fashioned 
now. The modern way is quick, easy and 
far more sanitary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, flush, and the job is done—better 
than it was ever done before. The bowl is 
spotless and snow-white. All germs are 
killed, all odorseliminated. Eventhe hidden 
trap,which no brush can reach, is purified 

cleansed. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow and relieve 
one of your heaviest household burdens. 
Sold by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
Mez.o—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
“OUT SCOURING. 














— a time- 
tried country delicacy 
ge describe adequately this tempting, whole- 


some delicacy, we would have to take you 
back 30 mage 2 to an immaculately clean 
little pacencadl tm shop in Wisconsin, to which 
people from miles around traveled to buy a 
sausage, then already f for its g 
Today you will find this same shop, ‘tanger of 
course, but still making this same delicious 
luncheon sausage as it was made 30 years ago. 
Now Ziemer’s OLD TYME Summer Sausage 
is available for your table. If you want to en- 
joy a real appetite thrill, mail coupon today 
with your check or money order. 


H. W. ZIEMER, Inc., 860 21st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Send me. el ($1 the pkg.-144 Ibs.) of 
your Ziemer's OLD TYME Summer Sausage, 
postpaid, I enclose ($......--.-- ) in payment. West 
of Rockies add 15¢ for postage. A-l 
Name 

PAR ciiniccsicntsstnintandsieniatitl te anibipssettondstttieastindii 
ers 







































Food From a Famous 


French Restaurant 
[| Continued from page 36 | 


Poulet Saute Lathuile 


In a frying pan with a little butter 
place broilers which have been cut 
into halves. Fry until well browned 
and cooked, then remove the chickens 
from the pan. Add some chopped 
shallots and some cooking wine-sauce 
to what remains in the pan. Cook for 
a minute and pour this over the chick- 
ens, which have been garnished with 
cooked potatoes cut in cubes, arti- 
choke bottoms sauted in butter, and 
fried sliced onions. Garnish with 
French-fried parsley, prepared as fol- 
lows: Wash the parsley and dry it, 
fasten it loosely in bunches—not 
more than 5 or 6 sprigs in a bunch— 
and plunge into deep fat. It should 
remain in the fat pes for an instant 
to become crisp. Drain and salt. 


Sole Marguery 


Season the fillet of sole with salt and 
pepper and place in a pan with a few 
mussels and shrimp and sliced mush- 
rooms. Sprinkle generously with 
white wine-sauce. Allow to cook 
slowly for 10 minutes. Then pour the 
sauce into another pan (there should 
be 1 cupful), add '% cupful of cream, 
and allow the mixture to reduce to 
half the quantity. Add this to the 
yolks of 4 eggs. Place in a double 
oiler and stir briskly. Then gradually 
add 14 cupful of very soft butter and 
stir until thick. Pour this sauce over 
the fish. Oysters may be substituted 
for the mussels. 

Omelet With Parsley 
8 eggs “4 
% cupful of milk 
% teaspoonful of salt 
\% teaspoonful of white pepper 
1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Carefully break fresh eggs into a 
bowl, pour in the milk. Season with 
salt and pepper. Add parsley, beat 
briskly with a fork for 2 minutes. 
Melt butter in a heavy frying pan, 
drop in the eggs, sharply stir with the 
fork for 2 minutes, let rest for 4 
minute over a low fire, then fold up 
the opposite sides to meet in the cen- 
ter, and let rest for a minute. Turn 
omelet on a hot dish and serve. 


Sauce Chocolate 


To % pound of bitter chocolate add 
2 cupfuls of sugar and 1 cupful of 
water. Place the mixture on the fire, 
stir until dissolved, and bring to the 
boiling point; boil 3 minutes. Then 
add 1 tablespoonful of butter. 


Sauce Sabayon 


Add % cupful of water to 1 cupful 
of sugar and cook the mixture until it 
boils. In a double boiler place 4 cup- 
ful of sugar, 4 egg yolks, and 2 whole 
eggs. Beat this mixture to a foam 
and add the sirup to it as you stir. 
Add the juice of half a lemon and 
serve hot. : 

The dining-room at the Lafayette is 
plain and old-fashioned; there is, to 
quote Mr. Orteig, “‘no shaded light 
atmosphere.” ‘There is, however, 
something beyond the excellent food 


which attracts us; it may be the aed 


less orchestra, or the welcome from 
the maitre d’hotel, or the ¢oat-room 







































DELCOGAS 


AT A NEW 


The reason Delco-Light 
Company and General 
Motors developed Del- 
cogas was to give those 
beyond the city gas 
mains, dependable, per- 
manent gas service at low cost. And 
now we announce a new Domestic 
Model Delcogas for only $150. It 
gives you a Delcogas installation that 
soon pays for itself by the savings in 
the cost of the gas you use. A small 
first payment puts it in your home. 
The savings in the cost of the gas over 
ordinary service will make the easy 
payments for you. 


Delcogas is a complete gas-making 
equipment that makes its own gas. 
The gas is not made and then brought 
to you. It’s made from inexpensive 
fuel just as you use it. A little liquid 
makes a lot of gas. It costs no more to 
use than the average artificial gas that 
flows thru the city mains. 


Think of having all the gas you want 
for cooking, baking and roasting. Plenty 
of hot water for kitch- 
en and bathroom. 
The comfort of radi- 
ant heaters in certain 
rooms. All this at low 
cost. Mr. E. Decker 
tells us that over a 
six-month period the 
cost of Delcogas av- 
eraged only $3.72 per 
month. Mr, Louis 


Domestic Model 


$150 





LOW PRICE 


Rausch says that Del- 
cogas used for cooking 
and heating water costs 
him only $3.00 a month. 
Hundreds of other users 
give us similar reports 
about the economy of Delcogas. 


GET THE FACTS NOW 
Delcogas is always ready ‘for use. It 
is unaffected by temperature or weather. 
It is always furnished at safe, uniform, 
low pressure. A simple mechanism auto- 
matically converts the liquid fuel into 
gas as it is needed. The fuel reservoir is 
underground, beyond the foundation 
walls. No gas is stored in the house. 


f. o. b. factory 


If you live or have a business place in 
the country, find out how easy it will 
be for you to have Delcogas. Over 
2000 dealers are ready to install it and 
to insure you of a reliable fuel supply— 
always. Fill out the coupon now. 
Delec-Light Electric Light and Power Plants 
and D-L Electric Residence Water Systems are 


also sold and warranted by Delco-Light Co. 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


MODEL B DELCOGAS 
Only $150 
Illustration shows new 
Domestic Model for average 
homes and small commer- 

cial uses. 


MODEL A DELCOGAS 
Only $250 
For larger homes and com- 
mercial and industrial uses. 
Both models furnished with 
110 gallon fuel reservoirs. 
Prices, f. 0. b. factory. 


Delco-Light Company, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. E-16, Rochester, New York. 


Please send me free booklet and complete information about Delcogas. 
(_] Check here if for Commercial Use. 
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attendant who never gives a check 
but who never forgets which are your 
properties. Perhaps it is because it is 
just a little glimpse of Paris in New 
York. 
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See Advertising Index, page 69 

























































\ ina hurry 
© without coal or gas 


OU don’t have to be stingy with the hot 

water, when you havea Perfection-made 
Kerosene Water Heater in your home. It 
heats ail you want, quickly, easily, eco- 
nomically .. . Enough for shaving in five 
minutes ... enough for a luxurious tub by 
the time you’re through shaving. Have one 
put in now, and you will wonder how you 
ever got along without it. 


‘ 


We make eight sizes and 
kinds of water heaters... 
with long Perfection or 
short Puritan chimneys. 


One model hasa storage 
tank that keeps water 
hota day anda half. Two 
turn themselvesoff when 
the water is hot. Allare 
fast. All work equally 
well in homes with or 
without running water. 
Prices, $21 to $165. See 
your plumber. Or write 
tor free bocklet. 

PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
7500-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, General Steel Wares 
Lid., Toronto, Out. 


PERFECTION 


and PURITAN 





\ Caniniaite 


‘ater Heaters 

















—instead of 


merely stupefying \) 


theme | 


U. S. Bulletin 

No. 897 declares on 

actually kill fleas. or OULVE ALONE CONTAINS 
IT! en Pulvex is eas never revive. 

lutely harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritating; 
odorless. A Pulvex-ing keeps fleas off for 14 days. 


Keep fleas off your children’s pet, out of your home 

_ _ Paivex “Atall drug’and 2 wag 
from William Coop 

.B-169, 1909Clifton hag 


Putvex 


ephews 











The terrace slope is a rock treatment of a 
sloping bank, instead of its being left as 
a grassy area or open to the effects of 
erosion. The stepped wall or terrace 
ledge may, in the first place, have been 
the same kind of sloping bank as that of 
the terrace slope, but the placing of flat 
rocks in such a way as to form wide tiers 
or stepped areas makes the effect en- 
tirely different. That which is called the 
rock wall is the kind which shows only 
one ae prewe rocky face, the other 
side being of earth. It is usually a retain- 
ing wall for the purpose of keeping the 
soil of a higher level f rom tumbling down 
to a lower level. The free-standing wall 
altho it borders more on the formal and 
the artificial than any of the other kinds, 
with careful handling may also become 
a delightfully fitting rock garden. 


COMPLETE rock garden, on the 

other hand, is an area, either large 
or small, especially set aside for growing 
rock plants. In this type of garden all 
exposures available are provided so that 
there may be as great a variety as pos- 
sible in drainage and soil conditions. But, 
even tho there are a multitude of a, 
design must enter in, just as much as in 
a rose garden or any other kind of flower 
garden. And, here, more than in any 
other type of rock gardening, there is 
abundant opportunity for carrying out 
ideas that will fit into the rest of the 
home planning. The complete rock gar- 
den must not be a thing apart; it must 
help to bring unity into the entire home 
grounds. 

The kind of rock to be selected for any 
type of rock garden will often depend to 
a large extent upon the kinds that are 
to be found in the vicinity. But whether 
they are secured nearby or whether they 
are shipped in, care must be taken to 
have them in harmony with the archi- 
tecture of the house, the tradition of its 
style, and the spirit of the region and of 
the home grounds. Size, too, is an impor- 
tant matter, that the rocks may not 
seem to be out of proportion to the other 
features of the shaes: The color of the 
rocks, likewise, must be considered in 
connection with the house coloring, 
whether the house is of stone, concrete, 
brick, painted wood, or any other ma- 
terial. 

In general, there are five kinds of rock 
that are available and most suitable for 
the making of rock gardens in the United 
States. They are the igneous rocks, in- 
cluding the granites and their kin; the 
bowlders of the glaciated region of Amer- 
ica; the sedimentary rocks, of which the 
stratified limestones and sandstones make 
up a large share; the eroded sedimentary 
stones which show water action; and the 
kind of rock called tufa, which is porous 


First Steps in Rock Gardening 


[Continued from page 16] 


and consequently quite light in weight. 

Whatever the kind of rock to be used, 
there can be but a poor attempt at per- 
sonality in the completed garden unless 
first a study is made of the lacing of 
these rocks as Nature has laid them 
down. The best places for such a study 
are not where Nature makes a spectacu- 
lar exhibit, but where there is dramatic 
expression in any one of the types of 
stone. In planning the rock garden, it is 
the bold and forceful expression of Na- 
ture that should be studied and inter- 
preted, for there design and order are 
almost certain to exist. 

In the case of large bowlders, this 
dramatic expression may be looked for 
at the point where the bowlders end and 
the plain begins. In the glaciated section 
of the country a study of a cut in a bank 
will show that for every large bowlder 
there are many small ones. Typical sedi- 
mentary rock, such as that in a limestone 
quarry, will always show horizontal lines. 

Eroded sedimentary rocks will do the 
same, altho they have cavities filled with 
soil which are known as soil pockets. 

Tufa is a light porous rock formed by 
a deposit of carbonate of lime from 
water. It is found in the vicinities of Hot 
Springs and Yellowstone Park, and also 
thru portions of Indiana and Ohio. This 
rock and the igneous rocks, such as those 
found in the New England states, are 
perhaps the most difficult in which to 
find rhyme and reason. But there is al- 
ways a general direction and system in 
their natural placing, and this must be 
determined before the rocks can be used 
intelligently to ‘‘achieve order’’ in the 
making of a garden. 

Where a home grounds needs a definite 
boundary line of some sort to separate 
one part from another or from a neigh- 
boring lot, the free-standing wall can 
sometimes be used to advantage. This is 
especially true if the house is wholly or 
partly of stone; or, even tho it is of 
wood, if it is Colonial in design. Both the 
sides and the top of the wall furnish ex- 
cellent opportunities for growing many 
kinds of rock plants. 


NE good illustration of a suitable use 

of the free-standing wall is with a 
certain Colonial house in Illinois. The 
entrance steps, the foundation walls, and 
a portion of the rear walls are of native 
limestone. The free-standing wall, also of 
native limestone, divides the home 
grounds proper from the tennis court. It 
interprets the natural stratified forma- 
tion of the quarry in the sare way that 
this feeling is carried’ out in the hori- 
zontal lines of the house walls and steps. 
The wall is likewise built in the spirit of 
the New England farmstead wall, thus 
adapting it to the Colonial atmosphere. 
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The entrance steps, leading to a 
sunny porch on the same side of the 
house as the free-standing wall, show 
a unique suggestion of the stepped 
edge. Only in rare cases could such a 
version of the step ledge be used, 
but wt my particular —— * iation it is 

“i yropriate. The steps are 
tend Siveatine olabe, firmly placed. 
In the rear of each step and in each 
riser soil pockets have been formed so 
that one does not feel uneasy at the 
possibility of treading on plants and 
flowers in going up and down. What- 
ever large plants there are have been 
placed at the sides, too, which further 
enhances the feeling that the steps are 
for use as well as for beauty. 

On another home grounds where 
the house is also Colonial, a terrace 
wall makes the transition from the 
floor of a long pergolalike porch to 
the upper lawn proper. The bottom 
soil for this terrace wall consists of 
the soil excavated from the base- 
ment, thus saving the expense of hav- 
ing it hauled away. Part of the foun- 
dation of the house is of horizontal 
limestone slabs, and both material 
and effect are carried into the terrace 
treatment. The result is a rock garden 
that blends well with its setting. 

The easiest of all wall gardens to 
treat naturally, perhaps, is the rock 
wall, which on a home grounds is 
either a high or low retaining wall. 
That it may seem to belong — to have 
happened there naturally—the kind 
of stone used must be in keeping with 
the environment and with all the 
other features, and the kinds of 
ylants selected for the crevices must 

» suited to their locations, whether 
shady or sunny. 


OST English books on rock gar- 
dening declare that tHe vicinity 
of a large tree is one of the worst 
places in the world for rock plants. For 
a foggy, drippy climate, like that of 
the Isles, the statement is true, but 
for most parts of the United States it 
is quite different. In fact, a depression 
around the base of a tree, or the base 
of a tree as it overhangs a natural 
bank, may be the most individual 
spot on the grounds for an American 
rock garden. Of course, the kinds of 
trees and rock plants selected will be 
those adapted to the peculiar con- 
ditions involved. An elm or a poplar, 
for instance, should seldom be selected 
on account of the broad and shallow 
root systems which deprive nearby 
smaller plants of needed moisture. 
On the other hand, trees such as the 
oak, the birch, white pine, honey- 
locust, and others that are often na- 
turally associated with rocky forma- 
tions may be entirely suitable. If there 
is danger of their being a detriment to 
surrounding plants, a subirrigating 
system may be installed so that the 
trees can get moisture, air, and food 
without robbing the smaller plants. 
On an old farm home site in 
southern Wisconsin, recently made 
into a country place, the basement of 
the homestead still remained at the 
time of the reconstruction. With this 
foundation, a rock garden has been 
developed in keeping with the spirit 
of the old house and to blend with 
the architecture of the new Colonial 
dwelling at some distance from it. One 
side of the garden ends near a bor- 


der of magnificent lilacs, a reminder ° 


of the days when this spot. was the 
center of activity and the flowers the 
chief beauty of the home. This rock 
garden, so rife with its own personality 
and with ancestral associations for the 
family who own it, is to be their de- 
lightful outdoor living-room. 
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Two cleaners for about the price of one 








Spic-Span only *14°° 


Deodorizer and blower included 





ERE’S a time saver! Clean house with two electric 
cleaners—a large Premier and the handy little Spic- 


Span. No attachments needed. 


To clean rugs and floors, you’ve a choice of two large 
Premier models—the Duplex or Junior. With revolving 
brush and superior suction, they do get the dirt. Light 
weight, sturdy, no oiling. 

The tiny Spic-Span has a thousand uses. Cleans furni- 
ture, hangings, stairs, clothing, automobile upholstery. 
Comes complete with blower and moth repellent. 

And so reasonable! Think of two Premiers for about 
the price of one ordinary cleaner with attachments! Or 
you may buy the Spic-Span separately. 

Women everywhere are adopting this 
labor-saving Premier two-cleaner idea. Learn 
its advantages: visit a Premier dealer, and 
ask for a demonstration. 





Floor Polisher Accessory pol- 
ishes waxed floors like new. 


pany, Lid., Toronto. . 


FREE: A copy of Harriet Cavell’s informative 
booklet, “A Cleaner Home for Less Money,” will 
be sent upon request. 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 


(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1507, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in all leading cities. Made and sold in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
national General 


. Foreign distributots, Inter: 


Electric Company, Inc. 












See Advertising Index, page 69 























Flowers 


No garden is immune to at- 
tacks by Aphis. These tiny 
green, red or black insects 
feed upon the tender green 
foliage and buds in your gar- 
den, and rob your flowers ot 
their true beauty and attrac- 
tiveness. Be prepared to kill 
these insects when they ap- 
pear. Have on hand a package 
of “Black Leaf 40”—the spray 
depended upon by commer- 
cial gardeners to protect their 
crops against Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar in- 
secis. 

The garden package of 
“Black Leaf 40”, costing 35c, 
makes about 6 gallons of ef- 
fective spray. Buyit & 
from your your neigh- 
borhood store handling 
garden necessities. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 


ation, Incorporated 
sm Ky. 
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KUNDERD 
Peony and Iris 





A. E. Kunperp—famous for Gladioli— figs 
offers some of the most beautiful and 
largest Peonies ever grown. His new Peony 
List and Fall Catalog lists rare Peonies 
as well as Iris in the most exquisite color 
combinations. Kunderd Peonies and Iris 
are guaranteed to be of the same high 
standard as Kunderd Gladioli, Use coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 60 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind,, U. 8. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your new Peony List and 
BHG-7T 


Fall Catalog. 


Name 


LT 








St. or R. FP. Dz 





City State 
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at four times cost. Practically no 





Dept. D-2460, Washington, D. C. 


« HOME MADE CANDIES 


Work in kitchen. “Little fellow” has ad- 
vantages over large dealers. Candies sell 


capit 
needed. Free book. Capitol Candy School, 





of wholesale by some destructive poison. 


As to summer watering, beware. What 
the garden needs is a thoro soaking once 
a week or so, not sprinkling every day. 
Wetting just the surface draws the roots 
upward. When I water I like to take the 
nozzle off the hose and let the water run 
gently on the ground until a spot is 
soaked; then I move on to another place. 
If you do sprinkle use as fine a mist as 
possible and let it fall a long time. 


When I transplant 
seedlings in summer 
from seedframes into 
rows, I prepare the 
ground in advance, 
making the top soil 
fine and working into 
it some well-rotted 
manure or one of the 


plant foods. Then 
when it rains I dig 
the seedlings and 
move them, waiting, 
however, until the 
ground has dried just 
enough so as not to 
be too sticky. Dig- 
ging the seedlings 
with a narrow, long- 
blade trowel is pref- 
erable to pulling, 
since it saves the fine 
hair roots and keeps 
them inclosed in a ball of soil. 

To transplant in wet ground, lay a 
board about a foot wide down where 
you wish to make the first row. Take a 
round dibble and make holes along the 


edge of the board. Then with the long, 


narrow trowel, firm each plant into a 
hole, kneeling on the board as you work. 

Keep the seedlings covered with bur- 
lap, grass, or spaghnum moss as you 
work, to keep the roots from drying out. 
In most cases I prune the roots before 
planting to induce a more fibrous root 


system. After —— it is a good 
~— to give the litt 


e plants some shade 

or a few days. Lath shades, supported 
by up-ended bricks or tile, will be excel- 
lent. 


Sometimes I transplant in dry weather, 
especially things with a fibrous root sys- 
tem and low-growing plants that will not 
wilt down. To do this I use my plantin 
board as a marker and with the shed 
hoe make a trench 3 to 6 inches dee 
alongside. Next I fill the trench with 
water. After it soaks down I fill it with 
dry earth. Then, using a broader trowel, 
I put in my seedlings. This method puts 
the roots below the ground in damp soil, 
with a dry mulch on top. I like to do this 
in the evening and cover for a few days 
with my lath shades. 


In getting water to my trench or for 
watering plants without sprinkling, I 
have a cheap faucet contrivance that 
cost 60 cents which I attach to the end 
of the hose and that can be turned on and 
off. This saves innumerable trips back to 
the other end of the hose where it is at- 
tached to the pipe that leads out to the 

arden. The water runs gently from this 
aucet, and by means of the hose I can 
have it where I need it. 


A new plant in my rock garden is a 
double tuniecflower (T'unica saxifraga). It 
has a tiny, pinkish button bloom that is 
quite interesting. A nurseryman in Wis- 
consin gave it to me. 


The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 





One of the most satisfactory Sedums 
for the whole year is Sedum reflerum. The 
leaves are narrow and somewhat like 

ine needles but only about half an inch 
ong. It is evergreen and keeps fresh- 
looking the hottest summer months and 
in winter as well. The bright yellow bloom 
comes in midsummer and persists longer 
than the bloom of most Sedums. Not 
many nurseries carry the true variety, 
but it is worth seeking. 


Some of the finest 
flowers and shrubs in 
our gardens are na- 
tive to China, espe- 
cially in the western 
provinces of Hupeh 
and Szechuan. It is 
of explorations in this 
region and the adja- 
cent borderland of 
Tibet that E. H. Wil- 
son, the plant explor- 
er, has written in his 
book, ‘“‘China, Moth- 
er of Gardens.”’ This 
book, beautifully 
printed and illustrat- 
ed, will not interest 
the average gardener 
as much as some of 





June Elaine Metcalf, Ash- Mr. Wilson’s other 
tabula, Ohio, 
posies fresh in dry weather 


books, but to the ex- 
rienced plant-lover 
it is most interesting. 


keeps her 


The Anemone hupehensis, Anemone jap- 
onica, Anchusa myosotidiflora, many 
eee, the Regal Lily, Chinese Bal- 
oonflower (Platycodon grandiflorum), 
Chinese Delphinium, Lilium henryi, the 
Yunnan Meadowrue (Thalictrum dip- 
terocarpum)—these are all Chinese and 
are but typical of many other flowers, 
not to speak of rhubarb, sweet oranges, 
and various economic plants that owe 
their origin to this oriental land. 

To China we owe shrubs such as the 
Hugonis Rose, the butterflybush (Budd- 
leia davidi), several of the Forsythias, 
the Leatherleaf Viburnum, and scores 
of others. Mr. Wilson chose an appro- 
priate term when he called China the 
Mother of Gardens. 


This month color begins to grow short 
in the rock garden, especially in that of 
the beginner who has not as yet com- 
pleted the planting. Last July I saw a 
fine example in an Ohio garden of how 
the color was prolonged by judicious use 
of annuals. It was rather a large rock 
garden, with plenty of space. 

Portulaca od been sown among the 
rocks of the walks. The white Sweet 
Alyssum had been transplanted into 
spots that would be barren otherwise. 
Some petunias had been planted in front 
of the late-blooming Showy Stonecrop. 
Some purple verbena, some dwarf ager- 
atum, and a good bit of the dwarf 
lobelia had been used. 


One of the difficult tasks in gardening 
is to grow Oriental Poppies from seed 
especially getting them transplanted 
from the seedframes. Mrs. J. J. Miller, of 
Tomkins, Saskatchewan, Canada, a 
reader of Better Homes and Gardens, told 
me her method, and it is worth passing on. 

She soaks the seed bed with water and 
also fills with water the holes in the gar- 
den where she is to plant. Then she takes 
a tablespoon, lifts the plants by the 
spoonful, and sets a spoonful in each hole 
prepared for them. The result is a clump 
of plants rather than one large one. 
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The Bicycle Club’s 
July Jamboree 


[Continued from page 21] 


When the room had resumed a sug- 
gestion of its former neatness, Rut 
announced that hers was a co-opera- 
tive cafeteria and we were all to share 
in the profits, so she brought out the 
money till—an empty box—and 
divided up the beans we had spent 
for our “‘eats.”” Those who had not 
spent all their money divided the 
remainder until all had an equal 
share. Now Ruth distributed small 
eards, each marked with a number, 
and a sealed envelope was placed on 
the mantel. This, she announced, 
contained the lucky number and we 
were to bargain for numbers and also 
for beans. The girl who at the end of 
15 minutes had the most beans would 
receive a prize as well as the girl who 
held the lucky number. 

Never did 15 minutes go so quickly. 
Some of us tried for beans and some 
for numbers, for one could buy as 
many numbers as possible, and the 
best bargainer would of course be 
able to buy the most, while the girl 
who bargained for high prices would 
have the most beans in the end. You 
might sell a number, if you were 
clever, for six beans and buy it back 
again for three, and sometimes it 
worked just the other way. When the 
clock struck the game ended and out 
came Ruth with a tiny black china 
cat for Thelma, who held the number 
which corresponded with the one in 
the sealed envelope. 


ARGAINING proved such a 

strenuous game that we were glad 
to sit quietly and fan for a few mo- 
ments while Ruth arranged card tables 
for the next event on the program. 

In the center of each table she 
placed a box lid filled with the 
strangest assortment of odds and 
ends you could imagine. Pins, hair- 
pins, nails, and thumb tacks, little 
wooden collar buttons, big wooden 
button molds, paper clips—all and 
many more articles were scattered in 
each one. Then she put four sheets 
of heavy paper and a bottle of glue on 
each table and said we were ready. 
Before we took our places she passed 
long slips of paper on which were 
written such er titles as 
“Jumping Girl,” “Sleeping Dog,” 
“Hunting Cat,” and the like, and we 
all drew one. 

“Now,” said Ruth, “you are each 
to make a picture illustrating the 
subject you have drawn by gluing the 
articles in the box to the paper.’ 

Such fun! and such pictures as were 
the finished products! Some of them 
were clever and some were hardly 

izable, as we examined eac 
girl’s efforts. But the game was not 
over; Ruth asked us all to sign our 
masterpieces and then gathered them 
up carefully, because, she said, she 
was going to auction them off, selling 
them for the beans we still carried. 

Ruth is good at this sort of fun, and 
we all said she was surely cut out for 
an auctioneer, for she made us all bid 
our last bean for the pictures. As it 
ended, we all had one work of art to 
carry home, or rather try to carry, for 
the pictures shed pins and buttons at 
every step if not handled most care- 
fully. As the last picture was sold the 
clock struck 5, the hour set by the 
mothers as the closing time of the club 
meetings, and we had to say good-by 
to our merry hostess. 
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Bringing the Baby Safely 
Through the Summer Months 


HE baby’s digestion is easily upset, especially 

during the hot summer. Consequently, its food 
must not only be pure, nutritious and digestible, 
but must not irritate the stomach and bowels. 


Pure milk, either fresh or evaporated, suitably 
modified, is a safe food. Use the method of modifi- 
cation found successful in leading hospitals and in 
the practice of physicans throughout the country. 


This safe, simple and economical method consists 
of the addition of Karo Syrup to milk. Karo, as 
every mother knows, is a pure, energy-producing 
carbohydrate food derived from corn. It is com- 
pletely digestible, even by the frailest infant. Karo 
is the safe hot weather addition to milk formulas 

—excellent for growing children, too. 


Free to Mothers! 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing 
Child” is a practical, helpful booklet written 
by one of America’s leading baby specialists. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 






| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
| Dept. B-7, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. City 
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Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 








See Advertising Index, page 69 





























HARD WATER. PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


No more gray clothes 
on the line! 


NEVER again need you scrub and scrub 
only to find that your white clothes dry 
pale gray. Hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—is responsible for gray 
clothes. The alkalis combine with soap 
and dirt to form a scum almost impos- 
sible to scrub or rinse away. It’s the 
same scum that you see as a dirty ring 
around the tub. 

But you can wash in soft water! Add 
two or three tablespoonfuls of Melo to 
a washtub full of the hardest water. 
Instantly it is softened. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift and thor- 
ough. Less soap is needed, yet clothes 
are clean—your white wash dries snow- 
white. And there will be no dirty ring 
around the tub. 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing and cleaning 
operation. Tender hands are saved 
from hard-water irritation. Comfort is 
added to the bath. Melo is sold by 
your grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MEVOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 




































INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


RED ARROW NON-POISONOUS INSECT 
SPRAY (Pyrethrum Soap) kills both chew- 
ing and sucking insects, beetles, bugs and 
worms. Harmless to people and animals. 
May be sprayed on fruits and vegetables 
nearing maturity without danger. Does not 
stain or burn. Nothing better for vegetables, 
fruits, lowers and ornamental! plants, shrubs 
and trees. 

Dilutes readily up to | part to 1,100 parts 
water. Never clogs nozzles. Try a sample 
bottle and be convinced. 

Trial size 35 cents, makes 30 quarts of spray, 
4 Pint makes 34 gals., $1.00; 19 Pint makes 
68 gals., $1.75; Quart makes 275 gals., $6.00; 
Gal., $20, makes 1,100 gal. Mix fresh daily 
as used. 

Sold by seedsmen and dealers in agricul- 
tural supplies. Delivered prepaid by 
manufacturers if your dealer cannot 
supply. 

FREE! Write for important new 

* facts on Insect control, 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
720 McCormick Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
The Largest Producers of Pyrethrum 
Products 







































buy trees grafted with several sorts of 
apples, thus having two or three vari- 
eties on one tree. 

Cherries are less affected by insect 
enemies, perhaps, than most of the fruit 
trees. Indeed, thrifty sour cherries seem 
to be immune to many diseases and very 
resistant to almost everything. One sees 
thousands of these trees growing un- 
tended in back yards. The Montmorency 
and the Early Richmond are excellent 
varieties. Sour-cherry trees are small, 
and yet a grown tree will produce 20 to 
30 quarts of fruit in a good season. These 
trees are really very ornamental. In my 
own grounds a row of these trees stands 
at the upper edge of a little slope and 
divides the home plot from the orchard. 
Among these trees we have planted 
shrubs and lilies and iris and other orna- 
mentals, making a very pleasing bushy 
border as a rear boundary to the home 
grounds, 


WEET cherries are large and beauti- 

ful trees. Varieties such as the Napo- 
leon, the Governor Wood, and the Belle 
of Orleans produce wonderfully fine fruit. 
But for beauty of tree none of these 
improved varieties can compare with 
the old seedling sorts, such as you per- 
haps knew on your great-grandfather’s 
farm. 

There were Blackheart cherries and 
red Sweethearts that had trunks 3 feet 
thick and an amazing spread of foliage, 
with enormous quantities of small red 
or black fruit, of very fine flavor and 
wonderful for making pies and jams. 
Two old red Sweethearts stand in our 
rear yard and are a very effective 
feature of the landscape. 

Plums, apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
years—all are naturally small trees. 
Lhey can be kept very small indeed by 
pruning. If the home owner will buy 
l-year-old whips to set out, he can shape 
his trees to suit himself, and they will 
bear just about as soon as trees which 
are much older at the time of planting. 
Simply cut the whip off at the eight at 
which you wish to head the tree, and the 
little whip will shoot out side branches 
just below the cut and form a low head. 
You can start your head a foot from the 
ground if you wish. Nursery trees two 
years or more old have already formed 
their heads, so the buyer must accept 
whatever sort of heads he gets. Fruit 
trees of any sort possess great ornamental 
value. 

One can use low bushy trees effectively 
as screens to hide wood piles, ash heaps, 
and like ugly spots. They can also be set 
in odd corners and along the boundaries. 
But it is not wise to set fruit trees along 
the street boundary. This invites theft 
by passers-by. 

There is one use for fruit trees that 
has almost disappeared in this country, 
tho it is practiced extensively abroad, 
where space is limited. This is the prac- 
tice of raising trees in espalier fashion, 
by planting them close to a wall or 
against a trellis and fastening the limbs 
flat against the wall itself, with leather 
straps or other material. Young shoots 
of trees are soft and pliable and can be 
bent in any shape, They soon grow 
woody and hard and retain the sha 
es them by bending. Some of the 
imbs will have to be removed, but the 
rest can be flattened against the wall, to 
right or left of the trunk, where they take 
up-little more room than a heavy vine. 

If one has no fences or dislikes the 
idea of growing things on fences, he 
might take more kindly to the idea of 


Planting for Both Beauty and Use 


[Continued from page 22 | 


a hedge that is productive. We are so 
accustomed to following in the beaten 
path, like sheep, that when a hedge is 
mentioned most of us have but a single 
thought—at best, a double. And this 
is privet or barberry. They are both good 
for street-front hedges. But for rear 
hedges and side boundaries there is no 
reason why one should not have hedges 
which produce something of value. 

Very attractive hedges can be made of 
filberts. In my own grounds we have 
started such a hedge which is more than 
200 feet long and contains Barcelona and 
Du Chilly filberts set alternately at 4- 
foot intervals. Two varieties were used 
to insure cross-pollination, as the filbert 
does poorly when only one variety is 
used. Even if such a hedge never bore 
any nuts, it would still be a mighty fine 
thing because of the beauty of the foliage. 
But it will bear and bear at an early age. 
My plants are only 3 years old, but they 
already produce an abundance of catkins. 
The female blooms will follow soon. 

I can hardly imagine anything that 
would make a more beautiful hedge than 
currants. The plant grows low and 
bushy. Proper pruning and a little atten- 
tion will keep it thrifty and productive. 
It is hardy and little troubled by disease. 
Gooseberries are another possibility for 
hedges. They are as thorny and prickly 
as Japanese Barberry. If you happen to 
like gooseberry pie, a hedge of improved 
varieties of gooseberries would be a fine 
thing for your yard. 

By using a trellis and fastening the 
bushes tight to the wires, one can make 
beautiful borders of blackberries, rasp- 
berries, wineberries, and similar growths. 

If you have real sour soil you can 
raise the new blueberries which grow as 
big as small grapes and are as delicious. 
They would look wonderfully well in 
hedge formation, tho they probably 
would not bear so well if the bushes 
were planted farther apart. 

The most lowly of plants are always 
recommended for edgings. Why not try 
an edging of strawberries if you lack 
space? ry et a man that did just that. 
He had a hedge of clipped hemlock. Just 
beside it he ran a border of strawberries. 
The effect was surprisingly attractive, 
and he had a lot of berries out of this 
little strip. 

The owner of a small plot who wants to 
produce as much food as possible on that 
plot should remember that his space ex- 
tends vertically as well as horizontally. 
No matter how circumscribed he may be 
in ong direction, in the other the sky is 
the limit. By growing things on the 
vertical plane as well as on the horizontal 
he can extend his garden area surpris- 
ingly and raise an amazing lot of fruit 
and vegetables. 


Wee the home owner has done his 
landscaping largely with productive 
plants, he will find that he has utilized 
more of the by-products of his property 
than he realized. For in addition to get- 
ting dollars and cents value from his 
plantings, he has also secured beauty— 
just as much beauty, probably, as he 
would have developed had he planted 
his whole property with yews, retinospo- 
ras, spireas, and other ornamental 
shrubs. 

When a home owner can get from his 
lot of ground not merely a site for his 
ouse, but also enough cash annually, 

or its equivalent, possibly to pay his 
taxes, he is coming close to the packer’s 
ideal of utilizing all of the pig but the 
squeal. 
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The Fascinating Art 
of Crossing Flowers 


{Continued from page 25] 


tweezers, and then the flower is 
“emasculated”’; that is, its stamens 
are all picked out with the tweezers, 
to prevent it from fertilizing its own 
pistils. This is an important part of 
the operation, for if even one of the 
stamens is overlooked it may spoil 
the whole experiment. After the re- 
moval of the stamens the remains of 
the flower are covered with a piece of 
cheesecloth or a piece of wax paper 
(see sketch at lower left-hand corner 
of page 25) tied below the flower. 
This is se to ven tren from 
bringing undesirable pollen. 

The Ronde iaacied for the male 
parent should be in about the same 
stage of development as the other 
flower, but it is not necessary to 
treat it in any way. It merely does a 
“waiting part” till the pistils of the 
prep flower are sufficiently de- 
veloped to be receptive to pollen. 
This should be in a day or two, when 
the emasculated flower may be un- 
covered and examined with the aid of 
a good magnifying glass. 

A receptive condition will be indi- 
cated by stickiness of the stigmas at 
the tops of the pistils. These are now 
ready for pollen from the other flower, 
and this may be brought by plucking 
the flower and dusting its pollen on 
the stigmas of the prepared flower, 
or the pollen may be transferred by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. After 
this is done the treated flower should 
again be covered and left so for a few 
days, when the enlarging oyary at the 
base of the flower may indicate that 
the pollen has “taken.” A tag indicat- 
ing the cross should be attached to the 
stem. 

When the seed pod, or “hip,” is 
thoroly ripe late in the season, the 
seeds should be removed and planted 
in sandy loam in the garden or, 
better yet, in the coldframe. 

In describing the breeding 
methods, I have, because of its uni- 
versal appeal, used the rose as an 
illustration, but it would probably be 
better for the beginner to try one of 
the many beautiful annual plants, as 
the seeds of these usually germinate 
readily. 


The Drake Almond 


YOUNG man, born at Vallejo, 

California, April 14, 1871, finally 
inherited his father’s orchard at 
Suisuin. In the orchard was a nec- 
tarine tree which had been grafted on 
an almond root. One day an accident 
happened and the whole top of the 
nectarine was broken off. The virile 
root of the almond soon threw up a 
sprout and formed an almond top. 
Being a precocious and heavy bearing 
almond, the long obscured character- 
isties finally caught the attention of 
the owner. H. C. Drake named 
the variety after himself and saved it 
for California and the rest of the 
United States. 


The Drake almond makes up over. 


20 percent of all the almonds har- 
vested in California and:is widely 
used as a pollinizer for varieties that 
are self-sterile. So next time you are 
eating the moderate-priced Drake 
almond remember that for man 

i it helped grow sectarian ak 
M. Butterfield. 
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Garden Hose 
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Look for this 


Gsotv Wrapper 


when you buy garden hose! 


HIS hose is unique—in that 

it is light, easy to handle, 
yet with real lasting quality. No 
“caution notices” are attached 
to it when you buy it. It’s made 
to stand dragging about, leaving 
out in the sun, shutting off the 
water at the nozzle when neces- 
sary or convenient. 


And it costs but a small frac- 
tion more than a hose of unknown 
quality! 


Goodrich Maxecon 





oie Another B. F. Geodrich Product 
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one year to produce 
a garden and lawn 
like this (on the 
beautiful estate of 


F. H. Mason, Cov- 
Goodrich Maxecon 


last many years in 
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Send snapshot of photo- 
graph of an old home 
and ask for FREE 
Sketch to show possible 
changes. 





“BEFORE” 


Weatherbest 
Sketch 








You can modernize 
the exterior of most 
old homes for less 
than the cost of two 
good painting jobs. 


Make the Old Home—NEW 


OU can lay beautiful WEATHERBEST 

Stained Shingles right over old side- 
walls and roofs . . . change roof and porch 
lines . .. add sun-parlor or sleeping-porch 
... With minimum expense. 


Let us send you the picture-story showing 
values realized 4 prize winners in the 1929 
WEATHERBEST eces Modernizing Contest. 

If you will send snapshot or photograph of a 
home growing old, our Service Department can 
render a FREE sketch to show possible changes 
and improved appearance when modernizing the 
WEATHERBEST way. Use the coupon. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLECO., Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Warehouses in Lead- 
ing Cities. 


J Weather beat 


= STAINED SHINGLES |” 


For Roors ans Siwe-Wa 





Wearnenrsest Srarnep Sarneaze Co., Inc. 

1054 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for post and handli 

CT] Please send literature on Modernizing and picture- 
story of 1929 Prize Winners. 

‘a Please send Wearuersest Color Chart, Portfolio of 
Photogravures showing new work. 

‘a Enclosed is photograph for FREE Modernizing Ser- 
vice Sketch. 











Write for the 
New FREE Olson 
Catalog in colors 








i Reversible 
America’s Finest 


Low Price RUGS 


made from Your Old Material 
By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 


reclaim the valuable wool in your old rugs, 
carpets and clothing and weave luxurious, modern ¥ 
new rugs in the popular plain and two tone col- ¢ 
ors, or rich Oriental designs. Rugs made any 4 
size oa oe We anee "49 49 
satisfy or pay for your materials.We pay or. 
transportation from all states, Send a Or w 











direct—we have no agents. BAS . LP 
Cc , 
Largest FACTORY 4 @y-.9% 
dealing Direct LS soy 
56th Pr. Year o Ag rg : 
se PS a 








Pay to Can? 
{Continued from page 32] 


the home garden. Then, too, the large 
quantity gives an opportunity for 
sorting for the purpose desired and 
for doing the tomato-canning process 
in one or two cannings. My system 
has been to sort out the choice, 
medium-size, solid fruit to pack 
whole in the jars. The rest is run thru 
a sieve or fruit press after being 
washed, steamed, crushed, and sim- 
mered to a pulp. 

The clear liquor which comes to the 
top of the sieved pulp is canned as a 
juice for use in beverages, meat 
oaves, and gravies or is used in place 
of water to fill the jars of whole solid 
fruit. 

Asparagus is one of our favorite 
home-canned vegetables. I have 
found that I may fairly well dupli- 
cate the commercial 35 to 55-cent 
variety and still satisfy the malevo- 
lent ‘‘overhead” for about 17 to 18 
cents a pint. However, I am fortu- 
nate in being able to get it in fresh, 
long lengths, of fat, tender quality 
and with scarcely an inch of waste, for 
25 cents a pound from a nearby gar- 
dener who enjoys selling it to me in 
bulk. 

Fruits which ripen in abundance in 
any particular locality may usually 
be canned with a fair profit. But even 
here one must figure carefully. Black 
Raspberries are so easy to put up 
(merely wash the fruit and pack it in 
the jars, then cover with 1-1 sirup 
and process) that when they may be 
had in a plump, juicy variety for 30 
to 35 cents a quart, it sometimes pays 
in convenience, if not in dollars and 
cents, to can a few quarts at home. 
During the first year of canning ac- 
counting, however, I learned to my 
sorrow that it does not pay to can 
seedy or poor-quality berries, if one 
must buy them. The gallon-can va- 
riety at $1.25 a can contains a plump, 
solid grade of berries which may be 
sweetened and re-canned with little 
work and not much change in con- 
sistency. 


KB ym it pay to can peaches, 
pears, and apricots if one must 
buy them shipped in?” many a weary 
canner would like to know. Here 
again I think the answer depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of 
fruit selected and the quality of 
canning done. 

The pears which we have used for 
frozen and fruit combination salads 
all winter long cost us about 20 cents 
a quart. 

Apricots are almost always one of 
those “border-line’”’ fruits. You may 
can them or not and neither lose nor 
gain any appreciable amount. If I 
can find a four-basket box of fair 
quality for less than $2, I figure that 
Il may duplicate the peeled and de- 
licious 40 cents a pint grade, which 
are such a treat for most of us, for 
about 25 cents and thus nip a nickle 
or two off the food bill. 

Grape juice, from the grapes which 
are plentiful in our community, I 
make in quantity. Blackberries and 
blueberries, which are scarce and 
high-priced, I buy in gallon or smaller 
tins from my grocer. 

At the top of my last year’s list 
of home-canning inventory I have 
placed those things which I believe 
gave me the greatest returns for the 
amount of time spent on them. 


Does It Really 
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me, Learn how to care for your 
~ canary — what to feed it and 
when; how to keep it healthy 
and in song. 
he Send for this FREE 42- 
book, beautifully Slucteated 


and filled with just the hel 
x ful tefpemetion oo. thon 









One of the most instruc- 


8 tive canary books ever 
>) written. 
You'll want French’s Bird 
Seed, too—the choicest food 
you can give your canary. 
Scien 'y_ blended, lab- 
oratory tested and all Air 
Washed to remove dirt and 
chaff, so common in ordi- 
nary bird geed. 
Dealers everywhere sell 
French’s Bird Seed. Or, sen 
15c (the retail price every- 
where) and your dealer’s 
name for f package. 
In every package of French’s 
Bird Seed is a French’s Bird 
Biscuit— FREE. 
And don’t forget the FREE 
Canary Book. 


THE R. T. FRENCH 
COMPANY 


733 Mustard Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers also of French’s 
Fine Bird Gravel 


FRENCHS 


BIRD SEED 
30 IRISES $1 


geous colors. silokttoti 17 — fii 
make a riot of color in our flower garden 


year after year. V: . A packet 
of rare Lii a g A FREE 
with each Iris order. ’ Chine 
ALL_ DIFFERENT. Big, beautiful 
double varieties. Reds, Wives Pinks. 
Srintal ope! ede REE wise 
it 
h y ©. *% 


THE HOME GARDEN CO., Box B, LYSANDER, N. Y. 




















/ SAND’S “Vest Pocket” LEVEL » 


Ideal for level- 
ing lawns, 
ens, plant 
rows, apes rN ee a 4 
walls and curbs. combination line an 

surfacelevel—s: er, lighter than a fountain . 
pen—triple tested accuracy. Mail $1.00. 


Sand’s Level & Tool Co., 8631 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 


New varieties, highest catings. 
IRISES finest plants, lowest prices. Ten 
modern, high grade varieties, 


value $6.85, sent id for $3.50. Many more money 
saving ba. Sine Piped for list. July, August and 


September best time to plant. 
THOLE'S GARDENS, Tie isth Ave. Southwest, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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ONE OF YOUR PRIVILEGES 


AS A MEMBER 


S A MEMBER of any club, it is your 
privilege to suggest other names for 
membership. And thousands of readers 
have found that their membership in the 
Better Homes and Gardens family gives 
them a similar opportunity. 


Invitations to membership in any or- 
ganization go to people who have a 
common interest in the activities spon- 
sored by the organization—perhaps golf, 
or drama, or music. Thus you naturally 
suggest Better Homes and Gardens to 
others who share your interest in making 
Home still more attractive, and home 
life still more enjoyable. 


Primarily, your reason for making such 
a suggestion to your friends is that you 
want them to enjoy the helpfulness of 
Better Homes and Gardens, to take advan- 
tage of its practical value in every phase 
of home-making—an act of friendliness 
which has its own reward in the pleasure 
of doing it. 


But you have still another advantage. 


oo eustinsipimmnnangiinnbe — 





In addition to earning their appreciation, inviting your 
friends to membership in the Better Homes and Gardens 
family can bring you, if you wish, the financial rewards of 
our special representative plan. Even in case you are not 
interested in this plan personally, your garden club or 
church society might like to take advantage of it. To get 
full details, just send this convenient coupon. 


Increased membership brings opportun- 
ities for enlarged activity, and in inviting 
your friends to join the Better Homes and 
Gardens family, you are also helping 
Better Homes and Gardens to become even 
more valuable to you. 


More than half the readers of Better 
Homes and Gardens have come to us 
thru invitations from other subscribers. 
This constant interest on the part of 
readers, has enabled us to give you month 
after month, year after year, a larger 
and a finer magazine. 


Better Homes and Gardens is already 
welcomed in far more than a million 
homes. But there are still thousands 
who would be glad to know about it. 
Some of them no doubt are your friends 
and neighbors—who would appreciate 
having you extend them an invitation to 
join the Better Homes and Gardens family. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 





BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa 


Yes, please send me complete information on your 


special representative plan. 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Off] 


When the top leaks or cracks, when 
joints loosen, when door bumpers are 
worn, and for repairing dents in body 
and fenders, the best auto repair shops 
use Plastic Wood. It handles like putty 
and hardens into wood, and sticks fast 
to wood, metal, or other material—but 
scrape away all paint or dirt before ap- 
plying. It can be sanded to a hair edge, 
and takes paint, varnish, or lacquer 
perfectly. Any automobile owner can 
use it for many jobs on his own car, as 
well as for repairs around the home. 

Plastic Wood can now be secured in 
mahogany, oak, walnut and other wood 
colors. To soften or thin Plastic Wood, 


use Plastic Wood Solvent. 


At Hardware and Paint Stores 
Tube25c Ylb.can35c 1lb.can$l 
Send for circular on automobile repairs 
ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
127 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 















S uperlative 


TULIPS 


We specialize in the 
importation of the 
choicest Dutch bulbs 
for discriminating 
amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. 
judicious selections 
of rare beauty, at 
Unusually Low Prices 
for tulips of the 
highest quality. 

















They are All in Our New 


CATALOG 


We Should Like to 
Send It to You. 
Rich Illustrations. 
Clear Descriptions. 
Our advice about 
planting. Please ad- 
dress, Cheswick, Pa. 


Schenley 
Gardens" 


GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 
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The Garden 


Celebrates 
[Continued from page 13] 


funny Andy Gump a Frenchman. 

Mr. American is ready to set out 
some trees and Mrs. American to 
plant some peonies. And here’s how 
they do it. First come the trees. If the 
town street department has not al- 
ready planted a row of elms or maples 
or peppertrees along the front, the 
owners of the lot will attend to it 
themselves. Of course, they do it 
very badly, mismatching their elms 
with one neighbor’s sycamores on 
one side and another's Schwedler 
Maples (bright red ones) on the other; 
but the obstinate tenacity with which 
they insist on street trees on their 
front line sets another mark in the 
great American style of gardening. 

Yet more trees are required; and 
here’s where trouble begins. In the 
past, and often present, they wanted 
one Blue Spruce and one Bunge’s 
Catalpa in the front yard. At any 
rate, we may put into our picture a 
few specimen trees. Everybody has 
them. 

Round the house there will be 
foundation plantings of showy ever- 
greens or of hardy shrubbery, per- 
haps hydrangeas, perhaps barberries, 
perhaps Abelias. 

From this point on, fancy has more 
freedom. There may be a flower gar- 
den. There may be a rose garden with 
a sundial or bird-bath. There may be 
a seat and a rose arch or even a mis- 
called pergola. Tennis courts, croquet 
courts, and chicken yards are strictly 
ad lib. Hedges or fences on the alley 
line are agreeable to the rules. 


VER and over and over, hundreds 

of thousands of times, from ocean 
to ocean, this familiar formula is re- 
peated. Yet the critic says that 
Americans have no garden style. 
Heavens! The styles of the Medes 
and the Persians could not be more 
inexorable. Yet the critic says that 
the landscape architects are trying 
to foist upon these readers of the 
Sunday Supplement something half 
learned from the Italians. Let any 
landscape architect who has tried to 
stem the current of this native art 
report his results! 

What has happened, quite to the 
contrary, is that the most intelligent 
landscape architects have adopted the 
native practice like Mozart adopted 
the folk tunes. Any artist possessing 
either taste or experience would 
gladly edit out all the freak trees and 
shrubs, putting in their places ma- 
terials more modest and indigenous. 
The great American garden style still 
stands. The landscape architects are 
following it; the style is not following 
them. 

Anyone who wants to build a home 
and make a garden in Kansas, or 
Mexico, New York, may go ahead 
and do so without asking permission 
of Rome or Paris, or even of the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Quite possibly, the landscape 
architect could and does help him, 
but for that matter, so could Rome 
and Paris and the little villages of 
England. Yet all of them together 
will not for a moment set awry his 
little front yard, his handy garage, 
his grassy lawn, or his street trees, or 
deprive him of his rambler rose. Over 
all the Star Spangled Banner still 
waves. 











Never Mind the 
Finger Marks... 


WONDER 
PAPER 


Don't worry about the children's finger marks—just 
tear a piece of CP The Wonder Paper from therol!, wad 
it up, then dust, clean and polish. ‘The spots will disap- 
pear asif by magic when you use this modern method— 


CP THE WONDER PAPER 


Your daily task of dusting, cleaning or polishing, in 
home, office or school can now be done so easily and 
quickly. With CP, you can dust, clean and polish all 
with one easy motion! The texture is soft and linen- 
like—easy on the softest hands. 

Try a 25 yard roll—Only 50c (West of Missouri and 
South Coast States, 60c). Money back if you are not 
pleased. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, 

- postpaid, and 
include Free a 
Miracle Paper 
Dish Rag and 
other interest- 
ing samples 
for you and 
your friends. 








Manufactured Exclusively by 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
Kalamazoo, higan 


Mfg. World-Wide Famous Food Protection Papers 
ee 


The 


Vacation Question 


OMETIMES this is a ques- 

tion of funds to provide for 

all the side trips you would like 

toenjoy—sometimes a question 

of money for the vacation itself. 

You can easily earn extra money 
for your vacation now. 


HERE’S HOW! 


Thru a special arrangement with 
Better Homes and Gardens you can 
earn money by discussing flowers 
and homes with your friends and 
neighbors during your spare time. 
Write today for information about 
this pleasant way to earn money 
for your vacation. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Compactly and 
Snugly Designed 
[Continued from page 24] 


the living-room we are impressed with 
its attractiveness—the timbered ceil- 
ing and the rough-finished plaster 
walls with bits of straw still exposed, 
as if the plaster had been laid on 
wattles as the ancient builders made 
their walls, tho, as a matter of fact, 
it is applied on perfectly up-to-date 
expanded metal lath, and the straw 
is only one of those odd touches we 
allow ourselves. 

At the rear of the living-room there 
is a compact dining alcove. Tho small, 
this alcove is well lighted and ade- 
quate for everyday use. When guests 
come to dine the table will be set 
projecting into the living-room. 

Contrasting with the picturesque 
air of the living-room a dining al- 
cove is the businesslike arrangement 
and finish of the kitchen. It is com- 
pact but well planned. The sink and 
cupboard arrangement is exception- 
ally noteworthy. With the pair of 
windows, the large sink below it, the 
large cupboards on either side, and 
the refrigerator built into the cup- 
board on the right, there is a feeling 
of. systematic orderliness about it. 
The window at the rear helps to 
make the kitchen an extremely light 
one. Near it is a door to the basement 
stair and the grade entrance. On the 
landing we find a large closet for 
brooms and mops. The range is ideally 
located and should help to make this 
kitchen a real stepsaver in preparing, 
serving, and cleaning up after a meal. 
The floor is of linoleum tile, and the 
walls and woodwork are enameled, 
making this room trim and cheerful, 
as every modern kitchen should be. 


HERE are two bedrooms down- 
stairs, front and rear, with the 
bathroom between them. Each is of 
the same size, compact but well pro- 
portioned. They have ideal wall 
spaces which insure pleasing furniture 
arrangements. Each has a large closet 
complete with a shelf and pole, hook- 
strip and shoe shelf below. Two 
groups of double windows light the 
rooms, providing cross-ventilation 
and the enjoyment of summer breezes. 
The bathroom is modern in every 
detail. It has a tile floor and wainscot, 
enameled walls and ceiling, and the 
latest in plumbing fixtures, including 
a built-in tub with the shower above 
it. It is also well lighted. 

Now let us go to the second floor, 
which can be finished now or later as 
the room is needed. We land in a 
compact hall, and on both sides is a 
bedroom, with a bathroom between. 
Each bedroom is of generous size, 
well lighted and ventilated. Each has 
a large closet complete with its proper 
fittings. The bathroom, placed oa 
tween the bedrooms, is ideally located. 
It is finished in a manner similar to 
the first-floor bathroom. 

This house would be pleasing in an 
informal setting. A lot 50 feet wide 
would allow for generous planting and 
a side drive. Facing the ee to the 
north or west would bring the morn- 
ing sun into the kitchen and dining- 
room. 

To those who are not content to 
live in the ready-to-wear, speculator- 
built, or carpentered house, and who 
want that mysterious and almost in- 
definable quality called individuality, 
this plan should be an inspiration. 

















Manage THESE 
or theyll manage you! 


ees no question about it, millions 
of women need help! With all our 
new devices, they still are being bullied 
by dirt. Day after day, they are work- 
ing too long hours... without getting 
much of anywhere. 

Yet other millions of wives and 
mothers present such a different pic- 
ture. Their homes sparkle. They make 
cleaning seem easy. And they have, 
every day, some time for themselves 
...to read or ride or rest in... to walk, 
or visit, or go to the movies ... to keep 
as young as their families. 

Of course our homes must be spic- 
and-span. That’s what homes are for. 
Everyone knows that when woodwork 
and curtains and porcelain and glass get 
dingy, home happiness, too, may become 
less bright. And we can no more get 
along without fresh towels and sheets, and 
spotless table linen than we can put up 
with dirty clothing or unwashed bodies. 


CLEANLINESS 


Nevertheless, now-a-days there is 
something wrong when “a woman’s 
work ...is never done.” Two things, in 
fact, we venture to guess: First, the 
lack of a definite cleaning plan. Second, 
probably an incomplete understanding 
of the many surprising ways in which 
soap, the simplest and cheapest of 
cleansers, can be called upon to save 
backs and long hours. 


Send for this extraordinary book 
—it’s FREE! 


If, you, too, have days when work piles up, 
then we urge you earnestly to send for our 
book,“ A Cleaner House 
by 12 O'Clock.” For 
here are many valuable 
cleaning methods given 
in detail. And simple 
instructions, if you want 
them, for making your 
own efficient cleaning 
schedule. Use the cou- 
pon but mail it promptly. 


INSTITUTE 














Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 


45 EAST a, e's 


STREET, 


NE W YORK, N. Y. 





Important: Perhaps you also 
would be interested in “The 
Book about Baths”, or “The 
Thirty Day Loveliness Test’’. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free of all cost, “A Cleaner House by 12 O'Clock.” 


B.H.G.-2 





These, too, are free ...@ part ; Name............ 
of the wide service of Clean- ; 
liness Institute. 























See Advertising Index, page 69 














IKE the spirit of Santa Claus at 
Christmastime or one’s school 


work during the whole of the win- 
ter, in July a Pleasure Chestful of Fun is 
the ruler. Boys and girls are its princes 
and princesses, and its kingdom is All- 
Outdoors! 

Garden flowers and vegetables are ex- 
ports of this kingdom. T[ixing up play- 
houses is one of its chief affairs. Romping 
with pets and going swimming are very 
important activities. During the cool of 
the morning hours the princes and prin- 
cesses may gather on the green lawn for 
“Whip Tag” or to do stunts and acro- 
batics. Shirley is proficient at cart- 
wheels; David can hold a head stand for 
minutes. And isn’t the “Elephant Walk” 
comical? 

Or when it’s really very sunny, princes 
and princesses sit at the table in the arbor 
or on the grass under the elm tree and 
make toys of paper that will stand alone! 
(There’s a book about this, called ‘Paper 
Toys, Book Number 2,”’ by Anna E. Pauli.) 
Don’t you adore this Castle of All-Out- 


doors, and isn’t sum- ee 
orcec_de 


mer delightful? 
The Royal Pigs Picnic 
by Marguerite Gode 
AG was worried. Ever since the 
royal weatherman had gone on his 
vacation, leaving the pink little pig in 
charge of the weather station, there had 
been no rain. ‘“Two-four-six-eight,”’ 
danced the numbers on the gingerbread 
switchboard. And “two-four-six-eight”’ 
meant fair and warmer, the very kind of 
weather Farmer Pig Wig did not want. 
“Tf you only could ring ‘three-five- 
seven-nine,’’”’ he told Wag, “we should 
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Is King in the Castle of All-Outdoors 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


have a visit from the rain clouds this very 
afternoon. One more day as bright as 
now and our gardens will be ruined.” 

So Wag tried to coax the odd numbers 
from their hide-away places, but every 
time he pointed “three,” out popped 
“two,” and every time he pointed “five,” 
“four’’ winked saucily back at him. “It is 
no use,” he sighed—and then he chuckled 
abruptly. “The way to bring rain’ he 
plotted, “‘is to have a picnic. Rain fairies 
never wait for invitations to picnics in 
All-Outdoors.”’ 

Farmer Pig Wig nodded. “Not a bad 
idea,”’ he agreed. “I can easily remember 
how it poured the last time I went to a 
picnic. We shall put up a sign on Cran- 
berry Lane, where everyone may see it.” 
So they tacked up a gay billboard, invit- 
ing the pigs of All-Outdoors to a pienic in 
July Rose Park on the following calendar 
morning. 

“Bring your baskets,” it read and, 
tucked away in the last corner, ‘‘also your 
biggest umbrellas.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha,’’ laughed the pigs. “We 
don’t need umbrellas. Why it hasn’t 
rained in a fortnight,’’ and because they 
were very, very foolish they left their 
lonely little umbrellas at home in the hall 
and hurried over to July Rose Park. But 
no sooner had they seated themselves 
about the table than it began to rain. It 
poured and poured, and the pigs ran home 
squealing ‘“‘wee-wee-wee!”’ as the big drops 
pattered about them. 

That is, all of them ran home except 







~ 




















Wag. He had brought along his checker- 
board umbrella and now sat dry and hap- 
py under it, sampling all the sandwiches 
and roly-polys in the forgotten baskets. 
My—he began having a tummy-ache! 

Later Doctor Curly called on him as he 
lay in his soft straw bed trying to forget 
there had ever been a picnic. ““You must 
hurry up and get well, little pig,’’ said the 
doctor mischievously. ‘The gardens are 
green and beautiful after the rain, and 
Farmer Pig Wig says there will be plenty 
of food for more picnics!”’ 


My Sail Boat 


HAVE & lot of fun when I go swim- 

ming, in the summer, with my tincan 
sail boat. It is so simple that even a 
small boy can make it. 

Get an empty sardine can and straighten 
out the top part that is most always bent 
back, having it at right angles with the 
can for a sail. Cut it square with a pair 
of tin shears. Then pound the sharp 
edges of the can down, because otherwise 
your might scratch yourself. Then your 
boat is almost finished. 

Now to paint it. The best colors are 
bright red or blue for the body and white 
for the sail.— Prince Edward Johnson 
(11 years old), Pennsylvania. 

[While the boys use tools, sister may 
sew blocks for a patchwork quilt, suggests 
Mary Wayne Gambill, of Oklahoma. 
Scrap bags yield material, and grand- 
mothers know just how to do it. | 
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SWEET Butterfly, if I may ques- 
tion you, 

I want to ask, is that your very 
best, 

That gorgeous yellow touched with 
bits of blue? 

I do not mean that you are 
overdressed— 


BUT that you need to wear for 
everyday 

Some simple thing; just see my 
romper-alls 

Of blue and red. I wear them when 
I play, 

And dress myself again for tea 
and calls. 








Party Cup Cakes 


RINCESS MARY LOUISE had 

a garden party last week, and 
she made little cup cakes for refresh- 
ments. They were topped with a white 
icing on which was written the guests’ 
initials with pink icing. When the basket 
of cakelets was passed, Tommy had to 
look about for one marked with a “‘T.” 
Doris searched for a pink “D.” 

Cup cakes are easy to make. Bake 
them in muffin tins, and if your mother 
has paper baking cups, set these in the 
mufhn wells and you will not have to 
wash the tins afterwards. Use this recipe: 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

% cupful of sugar 

1% cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

2 egg whites 

% cupful of milk 

1% teaspoonful of vanilla 


Miss Betty to the Butterfly 





I HAVE a lovely gown in shades 
of pink 

All trimmed with ribbon bows and 
bits of lace; 

But it would be most careless, 
don’t you think, 

To put it on to frolic round the 
the place? 


I HOPE plain speech does not 
offend you, dear; 


She’s gone without a word! How 
very queer! 


—Mary Mullen. 











portion of the white icing with straw- 
berry juice or a few drops of pink vegetable 
coloring. 

Princess Mary Louise used toothpicks 
dipped in the pink icing to write her 
guests’ initials on the cakelets.—Mary 
Louise’s Queen Mother. 


Fine Acting Bars 


M* FATHER and I made a very 
good pair of acting bars. We be- 
gan by obtaining two pine poles 4 inches 
square and 10 feet high. Then we got a 
post-hole digger and dug two holes 4 feet 
apart. The holes were about 3 feet deep. 
hen we bored holes in the poles. One 
of the holes was an inch from the top 
another was 2 feet farther down, and 
another was 4 feet from the top. Then 
we put the poles in the holes and stamped 
down the dirt. We put an 





Place the butter in a 
mixing bowl and cream 
it with a spoon. Grad- 
ually add the sugar and 
beat thoroly. Sift the 
flour and measure it. 
Then sift the flour and 
baking powder together. 
Beat the egg whites until 
stiff. Measure the milk. 
Add a little milk to the 
butter mixture and then 
add a little of the flour 
mixture. Continue until . 
the milk and flour are 
gone. Blend well. Add 
the vanilla and stir in the 
egg whites. Pour into 

eased muffin tins and 

ake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) for 20 
minutes. When cool top 
with white icing made 
this way: 

Sift and then measure 
11% cupfuls of powdered 
sugar. Beat the sugar 
and 4 cupful of butter 
together. Add vanilla 








AN EASY-TO-MAKE 
SUN-SUIT 


HEN the sun is well 

up, but not burning, 
tots of All-Outdoors remove 
clothing and run out to play 
for a half hour, wearing sun- 
suits. In the health-giving 
sun and air they frolic about 
like puppies. 

Mothers and big sisters 
will enjoy making this sim- 
ple sun-suit for either a boy 
or girl. Use % yard of cot- 
ton print, 36 inches wide, in 
a nursery design, and pipe 
it with.solid color. To se- 
cure this pattern (price 10 
cents) specify size |, 2, or 4 
years old, and address De- 
partment K, the Home 


old iron bar that we found 
thru the bored holes. The 
bar can be raised or low- 
ered as desired.—Crown 
Prince John Boland (13 
years old), Kentucky. 


A Memory 
Book 


iv IS very interesting 
to make a memory 
book of flowers and to 
see how many kinds one 
can collect. In the sum- 
mer, when my flowers 
are in bloom, I pick the 
prettiest of each kind 
and press them; then I 
aste the flowers in my 
k. Many times dur- 

ing the winter I look in 
my beautiful flower book 
to see if I can recognize 
‘each flower. I think 
making one of these 
would help many Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and’ Junior Gardeners, 


drop by drop to make it Service Bureau, Better Homes for they have to learn 
thin enough to spread. ’ ee Des Moines, about bein —Printtes 


The pink icing is made 


Betty Morse (12 years 





by coloring a small 





old), Connecticut. 








Gor new bathrooms 


or old 


T/N WILL SIMPLIFY 


YOUR PLANNING 











ITH the T/N you can have 

anextra toiletroom anywhere. 
Or you can bring the oldest bath- 
room up-to-date. The T/N is allin 
one piece. There's no separate wall 
tank. It fits in a corner—under a 
window—anywhere. 
And, its powerful centrifugal flush- 
ing action issoquict youcan scarce- 
ly hear it through a closed door. 
Its trim, smart, truly modern lines 
make it an adornment to any bath- 
room, however large or small. 
If you’re remodeling an old house 
... or building a new one... send 
the coupon. Let us —_- 
give you complete aol 
information. } wy wy 4 


VN 














ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 





W.A.CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1107, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet: I am inter- 
ested in (] REMODELING [(] NEW HOME. 


Name ’ a = 








Plumber's Name 











Address — 





See Advertising Index, page 69 


























Windows Glisten! 
WE next you clean windows, try 


nergine—a tablespoonful or two 

to a gallon of clean warm water. See 
how quickly the dull glass sparkles. 

No soap or powder needed. No muss! 
Just a soft, clean cloth wrung out of the 
Energine-treated water. A gentle rub 
or two with a dry cloth—and they’re 
crystal clear—sparklingl 
Energine cleans quickly, At al 
thoroughly. Dries instantly! Druggésts 

You soon become an expert a 
in cleaning with Energine by = 
followingsimpledirectionson is 
label. Energine cleans a world 
of things. And a little goes a 
long way. Large can 35c. 
Give Energine a trial—and, 
like millions of others, 
you'll never be without it. 


World’s Largest Seller 






LEAVES NO ODOR 


ENERGINE 


THE PERFECT CLEANING FLUID 








BABY IS SAFE 


You can drive without 
distraction. Baby is se- 
cure—comfortable~“ sees 
out’ inthe COMFY-SAFE 
Auto Seat. Fits sedans 
front, rear, and most 
coach seats. Adjustable 
all ages to 5 years. Ask 
your dealer or write us. 


Made by makers of 
“Little Toidey” 











PRODUCTS Inc. 
Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





ele Juvinne Woes Pacsucra tnt Fear Waves jas. 




















Carl Salbach’s California 
IRIS CATALOG FREE 


Write now for 1930 listings Rare varieties 
bred in the land of sunshine. Cultivated by 
one of the West’s most famous originators. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
659 Woodmont Ave., keley, Calif. 























GOODLAND GROWN 
PEONIES and IRISES 


were shipped into all parts of the United States and 
Canada last season. A post card brings our catalogue 
listing the better standard varieties and the finest of 
the new at most attractive prices. Dwarf Iris for 
Rock Gardens. Write for list. 


THE BROOK GARDENS, 


Goodland, Indiana 
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‘l Recommend 


Housework’’ 
[ Continued from page 15] 


homemaker indeed worthy the name. 

“Home and music always share my 
time and my affections,’ said our 
hostess, adding, with a reminiscent 
smile, “and this has been true since 
my earliest childhood. That’s a long 
way back,” she continued, “‘but if you 
want to know, opposite my home, 
when I was a little child, there was a 
big shady garden, at one end of which 
stood a big white rambling restaurant. 
Here whole families, and soldiers and 
peasants with their sweethearts, would 
gather, especially on holidays, and 
dance to the music of a tinkly piano. 

_ listened to these tunes from over 
the way so long that I got to know 
them by heart. One day I went over 
to the restaurant for milk—my first 
recollections are of endless trips for 
milk, butter, and the many things one 
must have—and Marie, the restaurant- 
keeper’s daughter, told me that they 
had trouble that day. “The musician 
can’t come today, for he has died,’ 
she told me. 

**T can play what he did,’ 
fidently answered. 

“Marie promptly told her father, 
with the result that I climbed upon the 
stool and there remained, playing 
waltzes and polkas, with all my might, 
for five long hours. When I climbed off 
the stool they gave me 96 cents, or its 
equivalent, which I proudly carried 
home.This was my professional debut. 

“Once my mother found out what 
: had been doing, she put a stop to 

but for many afternoons after, I 
rate Marie all the things which | 
myself knew—taught them chord by 
chord, for neither she nor I was trou- 
bled by so small a matter as knowing 
the notes. For each of these ‘lessons’ 
I received, with pride, 74 cents. 

“Necessity has had much to do 
with the shaping of my career. When 
I was a little mc» and was so lucky 
as to be given lessons by a friend of 
the family, I had to have a piano for 
practice. So, 48 cents a month, 
earned by lessons which I gave my- 
self, went to pay for it. Such a ridicu- 
lous sum as I paid could only bring 
a ridiculous instrument. Half its 
keys emitted weird sounds and the 
other half no sounds at all. I man- 
aged to patch up the broken hammers 
with strings and sealing wax. I had 
to help care for my sisters and little 
brother at the same time, so, with 
one foot fastened in the wheel of the 
baby carriage, which I thus moved 
back and forth to quiet its occupant, 
I studied, mainly by ear.” 


I con- 


“| ae food provided for Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s guests is al- 
ways her special personal care. Each 
meal is planned with her cook, and 
simple, wholesome, well-cooked food 
has the preference over indigestible 
novelties. On this day two features 
of our meal were tato soup and 
corn pudding. Beth ‘were delicious, 
and Madame discussed her recipes for 
making them with the same zest that 
she had displayed earlier in the visit 
and on other occasions in discussing 
art and music. 

“For the soup,”’ she told us, at our 
request, “I use 4 large potatoes and 2 
large onions, and boil these with 3 
bay leaves until well enough done to 
strain thru a colander. Then I add 1 
quart of milk, some cream and butter, 
and the beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Don’ t 







































Kill Your 
Flowers 















Pleasant to Use 
Now you don’t have to endure 
vile-smelling sprays that nauseate 

the user and spoil the delicate 
fragrance of your flowers. Derrisol, 
although deadly to insects, is as 
odorless in solution as a drop of dew. 


Non-Poisonous 

* Guaranteed harmless to man or animal. 
Vegetables and fruits can be eaten right after 
being sprayed with Derrisol. Kills only insects, 
but means certain death to them. Contains its 
own spreader no soap is required with Derrisol. 


Sure Death to Garden Pests 


Derrisol contains the insecticide qualities of many 
sprays. Kills plant a leaf hoppers, red spiders, 
cabbage worms and other small caterpillars on vege- 
tables and flowers. Will rid your roses of green 
lice in one spraying. Approved by state experimental 
stations and wu by leading growers who have 
tested all types of sprays. 


PROTECT YOUR FLOWERS 
Banish the threat of insect pests, Get a 
supply of Derrisol from your seed store or di- 
rect. Enough for 6 gallons sent postpaid for 
85e. Derrisol Spray Calendar included free. 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 

(Insecticide Specialists since 1843) 


Dept. B-969, 1925 Cifteon Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


MOWER ; ARDEN 
ER RACTOR) 


Never idle. Bp poules ensee ¢ the Bhaw 


nts, cultivates. 1¢ 
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Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 


Now is the time to plant! 

‘¢ pet grown plants enable you to 

raise your own crop—easily—with 

full qomurance of success. The plants 

are with their root eee 
comp! . and are not disturbed i 

ym — PRE The berries are delicious} 

Write for free tlustrated catalogue, giring 

prices of choicest varteties...all pot grown, 


Lovett's Nursery Established 1878 
Box 9, Little Silver, New Jersey 










STANDARD ENGINE COMPAN 
Eiteneagens. Minn. prpadetemte. Pa. 
202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 








Reduced Prices 


Send name on post 


IRISES xx. 


THE IRIS PLACE 
1232 West High Lexington, Kentucky 
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boil it after the eggs are added. Sea- 
son it and serve it. I like it better 
with toasted bits of bread than with 
crackers.”’ 

“And how is the pudding made?” 
we asked. 

“Six ears of corn cut from the cob,” 
came the ready answer, “1 quart of 
milk, 4 eggs, salt and pepper to taste, 
sugar—so it will taste sweet—then 
bake until it is solid.” 

Hospitality is said to consist in 
giving to the guest the best one has. 
This was further illustrated during 
the afternoon when two San Diego 
friends called to invite Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink to be their guest on their 
yacht on a trip they were about to 
make to Honolulu. 

Before their leaving, Madame 
asked, “‘Would you like it that I 
should sing for you?’’ And she fol- 
lowed her offer with such a concert 
as has often won her the applause of 
thousands. 

“There is no reason that I see why 
one cannot lead a public life and a 
domestic one at the same time,’’ said 
Madame, later, as we were leaving. 
“It is in the mind, this thinking it 
cannot be done. The reason America 
is what it is, is because of her homes 
and the men and women in them. The 
American man makes a fine husband. 
He is good to his wife. His only fault 
is that he is too good and the wife 
does not appreciate it.”’ 


From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 


[Continued from page 29] 


For the South 


Oriental Poppies can be moved 
this month. If they are not dug too 
deeply the rest of the roots which 
remain in the soil will grow into new 
plants. 

Peonies are becoming more popu- 
lar each year with those living as far 
north as Tennessee. This is the 
month to order some of the varieties 
which your garden lacks. 

Winter bouquets should be con- 
sidered now, for many of the ever- 
lastings are at their best. They need 
to be cut while they are in the bud 
stage and hung up side down to dry. 

Many of the annuals are suffering 
a little from the heat. Cut them back 
rather severely and they will recu- 
perate by preventing seeding. 

Many perennials may be sown 
this month. Start cuttings of many 
such plants as coleus, Hibiscus, jas- 
mine, and begonias. 





JULY GARDEN LEAFLETS 

Leaflet No. B-G-45, “Flower Ene- 
mies—How to Fight Them,” is par- 
ticularly apenenkis to this month. 

Leafie : . “The Rock 
Garden Calendar,”’ is a table of rock 
plants, showing which of the plants 
are in bloom each of the growing 
months of the year. This is a leaflet 


which every rock meena will want. 


Leaflet No. B “A Saige | for 
Growing Tuberous onia: a 
comprehensive leaflet which tells Bows 


fe cultivate these popular shade- 


levies rf wry 

ll be pleased to send you any 
or “i of these leaflets on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp for each one request 
Address Department L, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines. In ordering, please 
specify the name and number (for in- 
stance, B-G-71) of each leaflet. 
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YOUR GARDEN IS WORTH THIS 
PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS 


















PROTECT =o GARDEN 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO., 





EYER GREEN, the famous insecticide, will kill 
the insects that ruin the beauty of your gar- 

den. EVER GREEN is pleasant to use, non-pol- 

sonous, and absolutely harmless to humans, birds 

and pets or the tenderest bloom. Approved by 

scientists . . . used by leading florists. Sold in 
arden supply departments of seed, hardware, 
rug and department stores. Use any spray. 


EVER GREEN—the Garden Cop—will protect 
your garden 

















Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ain, | ome K. , last 
me Og in 


Tho roots must be 


Order now. 
planted this Fall to bloom next Spring an 


each year. We ship during Seetbe. 


Ha rdy Oriental Poppy 
Old Roots SPECIAL SALE Gis gcct: 
UEEN.—Apricot color. 
LIVERMERE.—Very dark velvety red. 
CERISE BEAUTY.—Light cerise. 


DELICATA.—Old rose pink, silky texture 
ENFIELD BEAUTY. 
b 


ase. 
HENRI CA YEAUX.—Old rose, shading into wine color 
HERCULES.—Bright red on tall, strong stems. 
JO YCE.—Large Radiance Rose color on tallerect stems. 
MES. PERRY.—Very fine salmon pink with orange- 


APRICOT 
BEAUTYO 


apricot tinge. 


MENELIK.—Red, medium height; late. 


NEGRILLON.—Vivic 


ORIEN TALE.—Orange red variety. 
PINK BEAUTY.—Large clear pink with black base 
PROSERPINE.—A very beautiful! red with strong 


‘stems. 


ROYAL SCARLET.—Very bright scarlet. 
TOREADOR.—Veiy large dark red with black center. 
WELCOME.—Reddish crimson. 
WURTEMBERGIA.—One of the best tall growing reds. 


The entire Selection of 18 Roots, 
Unlabeled With Planting Directions 


The Fischer Nurseries 


Add 15¢ for Packing and Insurance J 


—Beautiful salmon with maroon 


i carmine. 


$3.30 


Evergreen--Dept. 29 
ton, Pa. 
























Does Your Mirror Reflect Rough 
Pimply Skin? 


v« CUOTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin! 


Price 25c. each. le free. 
’ adtetent “Cuticura,” Dept. Malden, Mass. 









Plant new 


Buy 
| specia ists. 





Bluffton 





|| IRISES now! 


ing descriptive catalog. 


The Lon@field Iris Farm 
Iris Breeders and Growers 


ood iris varieties from 
Write for interest- 





Ind‘ana 











See Advertising Index, page 69 
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OLONIES 


—at their source! 
(Note Coupon Below) 


(THESE unsanitary and destructive pests 
are now quickly destroyed at their 
source ...in the nest. 





The Antrol System consists of small glass 
containers, filled with special Antrol Sy- 
rup, and placed around your house or gar- 
den according to simple directions. Ants 
carry the syrup to their nests for food... 
the entire colony is soon exterminated... 
surely...permanently...and at little cost. 
Antrol is safe to use around children or 
pets. 

Get the Antrol System from your leading 
seed, hardware, or drug dealer today. If 
he does not have it, mail the coupon be- 
low giving dealer’s name. We will send 
you free, instructive booklet on pest con- 
trol, and refer you to nearest Antrol dealer. 


niro 


Kills Ants in their Nest <j 





SLLABORATORIES, Inc. 


Pantrot LABORATORIES, In 








| 651 Imperial St., Los Angeles Dept. 3-O | 
Please send me without cost or obligation 

| instructive booklet on pest control. | 

| Name. os | 

| Aaa | 

| Dealer’s Name. | 


















Here's the tried, tested and proved all- |) 
urpose sprinkler for home owners. Keeps if 
nn: flowers, gardens and shrubs fresh, green i) 





EXT BEST TO RAIN: 


~ ee 





~ 
{ 


and beautiful ess of dry weather. 
Sprinkles in a circular or on a straight line. 
Covers circular area up to 80 feet or down to 

15 feet in diameter according to pressure. Adjust- 

able nozzle—rain-like drops or mist-like spray fh) 
right at your finger tips. Scientifically constructed / 
of best materials. Convenient skid base. / 4 


DOUBLE fx ROTARY 


TRADE MARE 


JUNIOR SPRINKLER, h | 








TRY 10 DAYS—Order now, 
from this ad. If not satisfac- 
tory, return sprinkler and 
money will be promptly refund- 
ed. Price, $7.50. Descriptive 
illustrated literature on request. 
Order today! 



















7 PEONIES $2 


Beautiful double varieties. Each dif- 
ferent. Labeled and true to name. A 
beautiful variety from FRANCE 
FREE. All well-known and popular 
Peonies of first quality stock. Strong 
vigorous with well-balanced root sys- 

. Will greet you each Spring as long as you live, 
even if you neglect them. 


30 IRISES $2 


All colors. Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; 

labeled. A ralnbow of colors. Fragrant and beauti- 
ful; all up to date and popular, “t REAL bargain, 
A French variety FREE, nd for free catalogue of 


1000 Peonies and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. ¥. 














we lived there, fishing, eating, 
swimming, sleeping, playing, 
loving, with torchiight expe- 
ditions at night for coconut 
crabs and sea birds; with long 
swims across the bay from 
one coral head to another 
where we could rest and eat 
raw paua clams. Sometimes 
we did nothing at all, merely 
lying in the shade on the 
beach, sensuously enjoying 
the gifts of God.” 

Oh, for a vacation in the 
South Seas! 

Last summer I rambled 
with my husband and chil- 
dren in a small car thru the book 
Black Forest and down the 
Rhine. Therefore, as you im- 
agine, I welcomed with de- 
light Louis Untermeyer’s new 
book, Blue Rhine, Black Forest 
(Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, $2.50), which describes so charm- 
ingly this very country. We traveled in 
the opposite direction from Mr. Unter- 
meyer and missed much that he saw, yet 
it all came back to me very vividly 
when I read his book, and I longed to 
take the trip again with Blue Rhine, 
Black Forest as actual guide. Yes, it was 
designed as “‘a volume to go hand in 
hand with the adventurer,” but I see no 
reason why the porch traveler, a map 
before him, should not also enjoy it for 
its interpolated legends, its bits of happy 
description, its pleasing illustrations. And 
if you are planning to “do Europe by 
book”’ this summer don’t forget Pictur- 
esque Old France, by Herbert B. Turner 
(Little, Brown and Company, $4), of 
which I have already told you. It is a 
book we enjoyed before going abroad, 
while we were there, and afterwards. 

This is probably the proper place for 
mentioning Storybook Europe, by Anne 
Merriman Peck (Harper and Brothers, 
$2.50), which is called by the publishers 
“a travel book for the teens.” It would 
be excellent reading for the girl or boy 
who is contemplating a trip to Europe, 
and incidentally it would be a superfine 
gift for such a young person. And while 
it touches only the hi apr of Europe, 
the places p Mando 0 visited by the 
tourists, it does make these places inter- 
esting. 


ISS PECK has written another book 

which I like even better, A Vaga- 
bond’s Province (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, $3.50), for adults. This is the 
rambling, happy-go-lucky, gossipy ac- 
count of a journey thru a picturesque 
country, and the illustrations, by the 
author herself, are charming. Storybook 
Europe has illustrations of the same sort. 
We are reproducing two of them on this 
page. 

I do like careless, easy-going 
travel books, the kind that 
simply enjoy themselves as 
they go along. One of the very 
best (and incidentally the most 
amusing) of these is On Wan- 
dering Wheels, by Jan Gordon 
and Cora J. Gordon (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, $3.50), 
two English artists who wan- 
dered “thru roadside camps 
from Maine to Georgia in an 
old sedan car.” 

There is something unique 
in two English people’s touring 
America and writing a book 
about it, something pleasingly 
incongruous in the notion that 


The Fun of Front-Porch Travel 


[Continued from page 26 | 





A Cornish wom- 
an.From“Story- 


Europe,” 
written and illus- 
trated by Anne 
Merriman Peck “a 





A peasant 
woman 


they would really enjoy our 
tourist camps, our “hot dogs,” 
Coney Island, and so on, tho, 
to be sure, I don’t know why 
they shouldn’t. They came 
here as amateur vagrants in 
spite of the attempts of many 
an American friend to stop 
them. ‘You will find nothing 
romantic in America,” they 
said. But they found the 
country far more romantic 
and interesting from one angle 
than either had hoped; a much 
more human place. And as for 
our New England villages— 
well, English villages, lovely 
as they are, are no lovelier, 
and the Gordons recognized 
the fact at once. For instance, 
at sna paragraph: 
he exquisite beauty of 
the New England village 
came on us as a complete sur- 
a0 Why. was it so unexpected? We 
“nglish have learned so much of our 
America from the cinema; I mean pic- 
torially. New York, Chicago, China- 
towns (assorted), slums, middlewestern 
villages, the purlieus of Los Angeles, 
Arizona mountains, and nonexistent 
mining camps almost complete the 
picture which these none-too-flatter- 
ing propagandists pass across to us. 
But New England seems to have been 
almost ignored by the artists also, at 
least from a descriptive and character- 
istic angle. Have the New York painters 
not felt the peculiar quality of the land- 
scape lying at their doors, or have those 
who felt this quality themselves been 
inadequate to render it with a talent 
sufficient to impress our sensibilities? 
Have American authors not given time 
enough to descriptions of this peculiar 
charm, or may it be that in the hurry of 
modern literature landscape plays a 
minor part? Or is it that Beauty, like 
Romance, appeals more easily when it is 
rare and foreign and far away from the 
back door? Whatever the reason may be 
we came on the unusual loveliness of the 
New England village with that shock of 
delighted amazement which true and un- 
expected beauty always gives.” 

So jolly, informal, and altogether 
readable is this rare book that I can 
scarcely bear to leave it even after these 
enthusiastic words—I long to quote more 
and more. But my allotted space is filled, 
and, after all, it is just as well that I have 
brought my porch travelers home again 
after guiding them across the Pacific and 
around thru Europe. “East, West, 
Home's best,”’ says the good old rhyme 
comfortingly, and, after all, it doesn’t 
matter if we can’t travel provided we 
keep the flame of adventyre alive in our 
hearts. We are fortunate in having travel 
books to help us do it. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you 
like to have a splendid list of 
the recent and near-recent 
travel books that make the 
best home reading? Mrs. 
LeCron will gladly furnish it 
on request, along with addition- 
al information about books on 
any particular country you 
wish to study. She is always 
glad to answer any question 
you have about books. 

Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
enclose a 2-cent stamp for her 
reply. } 
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Organize a 
Bird Club 


[Continued from page 40] 


the birds and outline drawings of the 
pictures for color work. 

Besides the study of the particular 
birds pictured on the leaflets sent out 
by the Association to junior clubs, it 
is suggested that the children be en- 
couraged to study the following sub- 


jects: 

Birds’ Nests. In the fall, after all 
the birds have left their nests, the 
nests may be collected and brought 
to the teacher or leader. The children 
are advised to examine them care- 
fully and note that the Chipping 
Sparrow’s nest is made of fine root- 
lets and is lined with horsehair; the 
mud cup of the robin’s nest is quite 
different; the shrike’s nest has a soft 
lining, and so on. 

Feeding the Birds. In winter the 
junior clubs are advised to arrange 

ird tables in the trees and by the 
windows, and to place crumbs and 
seeds upon them. In the summer 
they are shown how to put out bath- 
ing and drinking pans. 

Nesting Boxes. In early spring 
nesting boxes should be put out for 
bluebirds, wrens, chickadees, nut- 
hatches, martins, and other birds. 
The leaflets sent out from the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties contain many suggestions about 
bird feeding and nesting boxes and 
the proper way to make and place the 
boxes. 

Coloring Outlines. The children, 
using crayons or water colors, may 
place the natural colors of the birds 
upon the outline drawings provided, 
using the colored plates for compari- 
son. This is one of the best ways to 
fasten in a child’s memory the ap- 
pearance of the birds. 

Whether you are considering the 
organization of a bird club for adults 
or for children, you can easily see that 
such a group will have work to do all 
the year round. Yet it is pleasant 
work, closely connected with every- 
day living. Feeding trays and bird- 
baths attract the birds to our homes 
and gardens in winter and summer, 
and whole families may go together 
on bird walks. Surely a bird club is 
worth sponsoring in any neighbor- 
hood, city, or schoolroom. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you like 
to have a list of the best books that 
will help you to study the birds intel- 
ligently? Write to ask Mrs. LeCron 
for it. Also please feel free to consult 
her about your club problems of any 
kind. She can send you her list of 
“Basic Books for Club Programs” or 
she can offer you an exeellent leaflet 
on “Source Materials for Club Pro- 
grams.’’ She also has a good list of 
general and varied subjects for club 
programs. 

Address Helen Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and inclose a 2-cent stamp 
for the postage for her reply.] 
























































PORCH SHADES 


Be cool and comfortable . . . enjoy each gentle breeze 
and at the same time be free from the curious glances 
of passersby . .. Vudor Porch Shades secure all this for 
you at a cost that is remarkably low. They last for 
years. Harmonizing perfectly with all styles of archi- 
tecture, these shades give you an extra room that is 
both delightful and attractive. 





Only Vudor Porch Shades have a ventilator woven in the shade . . . allows heated air to be 
carried off and so sets up a refreshing circulation. Write for name of dealer in your town. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 1027 So. Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 
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6 FOR $2.00 POSTPAID 
To introduce Pfeiffer Prize-Winner 
Peonies from 50c 
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uainted Offers are the first oppor- 
t y ever offered to nt your garden or extend it 
or & new one with utiful er Quality IRIS 
— INIES—PHLOX, ete. 


FREE—New Catalog—In Colors 
Showing Iris, Peonies, Phiox, Gladiolus and Tulips "in 


actual colors, giving new reductions on rare var 
and latest ra’ An authentic guide to the aristo- 
flower kingd Write today 

















with us by sending the names of 2 
neighbors or friends, who own 





Peonies or 6 Iris of 12 Tulips. 
Full details in Free catalog. 































| ‘THREE LOVEL MES 
| LINCRAFT. BIRD, 1015 


; Eo ALAS 


ast of Miss/83ipp/ 
No. 58 Wren $1.45 


| h = homes -No.57 
white cedar mes = 
by craftsmen who Woodpecker No. 
now birds will at- #1-25 39 
tract the feathered songsters. Let us — 
have your order today. Order by $ 
number. Ask for catalog of Lincraft bird homes, 
rustic furniture and fences. 
NEW JERSEY FENCE COMPANY 
38 Logan Avenue Burlington, N. J. 

















See Advertising Index, page 69 




























DOLLARS TO YOU 


If you plan to build or do exterior remodeling, 
our booklet will tell you things you’ll want to 
know before you spend your money. How to 
insure beauty and good taste. How to save 
dollars in first cost and upkeep. How to get 
the utmost in insulation, permanence and 
comfort. How to enhance the value or sale- 
ability of your present home. Send now for 
“Building a Home in Serenia.”” The Serenia 
it describes is not a place, but the state of mind 
that comes to those who have built wisely and 
beautifully. Use the coupon or write. 


RED BAND y SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Address—Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd. (7-30) 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: :Kindly send, without obligation on my part, 
your free booklet, ‘Building a Home in Serenia.”’ 


Name _ 





Address __ 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant heathful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17 Plymouth Bidg., Des Meines, la. 


PEONY and IRIS “x 


The flower lovers opportunity while this Se rad | 

Orders filled in rotation or held until shipment is wanted. 
Marvelous Peonies. Assorted Shades 

1 Q of White, Pink and Red. All Labeled. 














Catalog Value $17.50. Sale Price 
Beautiful Irises. Assorted Tints. In- 
ones, One Rare French $1 Variety. 

Sale Price 


Both or wie lb P.P. Prepaid. Catalog on request. 
C. F. Wassenberg Peony & Iris Farms, Van Wert, O. 













Six for Ten Cents 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
To Hang Up Things 

New Window-front Packets om 
our two sizes. dealers. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 331d Ave., 8. £, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















GARDEN FIGURES 


For Lawn and Garden 
made of fine terra cotta, life-like, painted 
in bright colors. Gnomes, animals, toad 
stools, delightful groups. 
Send 10c for illustrations H.G. 
FAIRYLAND CO., 793 No. Oak Dr., New York City 











The Hoes or 
Hose--Which? 


[Continued from page 30] 


transplanted for autumn use. Crops 
approaching harvest during a dry 
spell are also greatly helped by irn- 
gation. Where a good irrigation sys- 
tem is in operation, after an early 
crop is removed, usually only one day 
need intervene before planting or sow- 
ing a second. 

Surface irrigation by means of open 
furrows between the vegetable rows 
is little practiced in the Kast because 
of the uneven distribution of water 
and the amount of work it entails. 
Hose watering is another badly ineffi- 
cient method because of its uneven- 
ness but more because unless very 
carefully done it it is sure to injure 
some of the plants by washing away 
the soil. Then, too, areas that seem 
wet may be dry below the surface. 

Subirrigation by means of perfo- 
rated pipes or loosely set tile is use- 
ful where the highest and lowest 
points are both accessible and where 
an impervious hardpan or similar 
stratum underlies the surface soil. 
The lines of tile must be laid below 
the reach of spade, plow, and other 
tillage tools, often at an excessive 
cost, considering the advantages of 
the system and those of other methods. 


B* FAR the most practicable 
method is overhead irrigation. It 
is most widely used in both com- 
mercial and amateur vegetable grow- 
ing, strawberry and flower produc- 
tion, and many other lines. Several 
companies supply the essential parts 
for their systems or portable units for 
the amateur. Generally the lines of gal- 
vanized pipe are elevated several feet 
above ground and provided with 
sprinklers or small nozzles. Some 
sprinklers are objectionable because 
they do not distribute water evenly. 

The stream of water thrown by 
these nozzles is solid for several feet 
but breaks up into almost mistlike 
fineness before striking the plants or 
the ground. It does not form a crust 
such as follows a rain shower, and 
it penetrates the soil when allowed 
to play long enough on a given area. 

The proper time to water is in dis- 
pute. Most users prefer to start. the 
nozzles going in the evening and let 
the water run all night or equally 
long during cloudy weather. Others 
water when the sun is shining. They 
assert that the plants benefit by hav- 
ing their foliage cooled by the water, 
which is partially warmed by the air, 
so there is no danger of chilling. 

Care must also be taken to avoid 
letting crops such as tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, and watermelons suffer for 
lack of water before applying irriga- 
tion. The tomato fruits might swell 
too rapidly for their skins to expand, 
and the ey might crack and become 
worthless. 

One important use of an overhead- 
irrigation system is the prevention of 
damage by frost to tender plants, 
such as tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, 
cantaloupes, cannas, and dablias by 
letting the nozzles play on the foliage 
on nights when frost threatens. 

No matter what system of irriga- 
tion is used or how well it operates, 
all the conservation meth men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article 
are well worth applying for their own 
sake as well as to reduce the necessity 
of pave, comes quantities of water 
and perhaps having a large bill to pay. 
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‘THE K-V is the ideal garment carrier. This device 
is attached * the underside of a full-depth clothes 
closet shelf, and from an extension rod — pnetes 
on roller bearings, the entire wardrobe hangs in per- 
fect order and neatness. The capacity of small 
clothes closets is doubled with this convenience. 
This fixture, with the K-V Shoe Rack, provides neat, 
orderly, systematized clothes closets, preserves clot h- 
ing and prometes cleanliness. If your dealer cannot 
supply with these products, write us direct 

ay for our —— + pa booklet, ““The Clothes 
c Closet and the Housewife’ 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Company 
1588 Muskegon Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 













FIN 
tae CHICKS 


ALL BLOODTESTED, yet price low 
as ordin chicks. All trom lamous 
Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, 
Holterman bioodlines. Nothing better to 
start or rebuild a flock, nothing cheaper 
for broilers, as these famous breeds grow 
wae. mature quicker and lay better. 
te for our Big Free Poultry Book, 
full of valsonte | information, = A ath raiser needs 
Thornwood Pouttry Yards, Crandall, ind. 









1000 P°wthe rs 
es my bigger ha’ yr tre ‘ 


ier chicks at less cost and 1000 other money- 
making secrete. FREE Book tells all about 
Course and big experts behind it. Write today 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institute, // 
Dept. 511, Washington. D. C. 





RAISE GHINCHILLA 


w BITS | 


zine tells how to 
ouTDOOR Seis iar 












Walsh Garden? 


, For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 







SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models -- Catalog Free 


AW Least ee 3321 Talmage Av SE 








SQUAB © BOOK “FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, Ry p-* once _~ free 48-p. book 


“meas how fp nod and profit by _new fast sales 
ymouth Rock Squab Co., 
oo fi H St., Melrose H Highlands, Mass. 





WHITE LEGHORN ®£XS 224, MALEs 


Thousands of a te ge pullets mniso baby chicks 
and Tr foundation Lee wae bs i 
bred 30 years. inners at 30 egg contests. to3 

eggs. Catalog and special price bulletin free. I erty C.0.D. 
George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


































Among Ourselves 
{Continued from page 17] 


One sees edges of dwarf boxwood or a 
border of hen-and-chickens. But it 

was the tiny door-yard plot, evolved 
out of seemingly nothing, that we 
loved most of all in this small garden 
paradise—S cotland!—Mrs. Henry 
Black, Columbus, Ohio. 


It’s Violacea! 


N APRIL we published an inquiry 

from a reader about a wild pin 
Oxalis which seemed to be a rare 
specimen since it sprang from a bulb 
rather than the usual tuberous roots. 
Among yourselves you talked it over 
and offered suggestions. Here is what 
Mrs. Stewart Pendleton, Wooster, 
Ohio, says about the replies to her 
question.—Editor. | 

“Help! Help! I am still receiving 
letters twice each day concerning the 
wild Oxalis. Evidently it is what is 
called Oralis violacea. Letters, letters. 
I even see them in my sleep. I had 
no idea so many people were inter- 
ested in flowers. Tonight I have just 
finished acknowledging 12 letters— 
but—tomorrow is Monday, and I ex- 
pect another avalanche. Almost 
everyone requests some of the plants. 
I don’t blame them, but just think 
how many I should have to have to 
enable me to comply with those re- 
quests, 

If I ever buy a big place again it 
will almost be a temptation to raise 
wild Oxalis. According to the letters 
received, there are great fields of them 
growing in Nebraska and Texas, as 
far as the eye can see. ‘Phe letters 
have all been lovely. One writer from 
Oklahoma sent me a packet of seed 
from a wildflower which grows in 
clay, shale, and sandstone, and which 
the dryest weather can’t kill. They 
tell me it is a most beautiful yellow 
flower; in fact, the most beautiful 
they have seen on the western prairie. 
They do not know its name.” 


| These Labels Last 


Wither your new roses arrive with 
their paper labels, take a small 
| piece of isinglass and a piece of copper 
| wire. Punch a small hole in the 








| isinglass and with a sharp ice pick 
mark on it the name of the rose. Tie 
| this to the rose and the label will 
never be spoiled by rain or otherwise 
obliterated tagane Schmieding, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


I'm getting knowledge first hand 
—To be exact, first nose— 

At any rate this tickles worse 
Than anything that grows. 
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. The little fellow is Robert John 
; Larson, AMlinneapolis, Minnesota 
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Home and Garden Ideas 
of Real Value 


For your convenience in locating advertisements and 

in securing folders, samples, booklets, and further in- 

formation about the products and services in which 

you are interested—we have listed and classified the 
advertisers in this issue. 
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National Poultry Institute. eeailies “Poultry Secrets’ 68 
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This Is Your Protection; If you purchase any article advertised 
in Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the local 
dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the advertisement, 
we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens when you purchase the article. We 
do not guarantee accounts of honest Ceahemnte. 
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